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TEACHING TO TEACH, AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


PEDAGOGICS ABROAD,-—— VI. 


OST pupil-teachers enter upon their 
work with the belief that what they 
know they can teach. They arealready ac- 
quainted with the methods pursued in the 
school in which they have been educated. 
The subjects which they have to teach are 
few in number ; and they have been present 
at thousands of lessons on nearly every one 
of them. What more can they want, to be- 
come at once efficient teachers? A very 
little experience suffices to convince them 
that they have almost everything to learn in 
the art of teaching. They have to learn 
how to secure good order with a minimum 
of noise and effort ; how to arrange the sub- 
jJect-matter of their lessons; how to arouse 
and sustain attention ; how to present diffi- 
culties on their easiest side ; how toaid the 
memory and sharpen the intelligence ; how 
to question and when to question ; and a 
thousand other matters on which they have 
never yet so much as reflected. Most kinds 
of labor seem easy to the looker-on ; and 
the more perfect the workman the more 
easily does he seem to effect his purpose, and 
the more difficult it is to detect the secrets 
of his skill. He has arrived at the ars ce/are 
artem. By degrees it dawns upon the mind 
of a pupil-teacher that there is an art of 
teaching, and, still later, that this art must 
ultimately rest on the nature of the child 
that is to be educated. 
It sometimes happens that a pupil-teacher 








is set to teach as soon as‘he is apprenticed, 
and is left to learn his craft as best he can. 
He blunders along from one mistake to 
another, as though education, so far as it is 
an art at all, were something entirely new, 
which he had to find out for himself. His 
work is, for a long time, rendered thereby 
doubly arduous, and often intolerably disa- 
greeable. He contracts bad habits, as teacher, 
from which he will, at a later period, find it 
difficult to emancipate himself; and_ his 


' teaching, instead of being a highly intellec- 


tual exercise,remains unintelligent, mechan- 
ical, and oftentimes miserably unfruitful. In 
the interests, therefore, of teachers and 
taught, it is in the highest degree important 
that pupil-teachers should be taught how 
to teach. One of the strongest objections 
to the pupil-teacher system is that it is 
ineffective. This objection would lose much 
of its force if pupil-teachers were employed 
to do only what is within the range of their 
powers, and were properly taught how to do 
that. 

A pupil-teacher should be at once made 
to understand that teaching is really a very 
difficult art, which will demand the constant 
exercise of his highest powers; that there is 
a right way and a wrong way of doing the 
simplest things, and teaching the simplest 
subjects ; and that nothing is trivial, which 
may be reproduced by a class of thirty or 
forty children, or which may contribute to 
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the teacher’s own professional perfection. 
He should be led to see that, though a sub- 
ject of instruction may be very simple, the 
minds that have to be taught it are marvel- 
ously complex, and that even so-called sim- 
ple subjects rest upon infinite mysteries, the 
existence of which will be found immedi- 
ately we go below the surface. The pupil- 
teacher’s work will be relieved of much of 
its irksomeness when he perceives its inher- 
ent dignity ; when he realizes the existence 
and nature of the art which he has to acquire; 
and when he sees the importance of con- 
stant observation of the children whom he 
has to educate, and of reflection on the 
methods which he employs. Every lesson 
he gives will be a lesson to himself. He 
will form a lofty ideal of the work of a 
teacher, and will set himself to attain it with 
earnestness, humility, and enthusiasm. 

The natural order of training a teacher 
might seem to be to first teach him the 
truths of mental science and human physi- 
ology, that he might know the nature of the 
child whom he has to educate, and then to 
teach him the art of education itself; but 
this order is not a feasible one in the case 
of pupil-teachers, and I question whether it 
would be judicious in the case even of adults. 
You cannot learn to swim on dry land by 


studying the laws of Hydrostatics and Me- 


chanics. Theory and practice must go side 
by side: practice to supply the facts upon 
which scientific induction is based, and to 
test theory ; theory to direct the mind to 
the observation of facts, and to guide prac- 
tice. Pupil-teachers are too young, when 
first apprenticed, to begin the formal study 
of Psychology. They must first learn to 
practice good methods, and watt for the full 
understanding of the principles upon which 
those methods depend until their minds are 
riper and better informed ; though, of course, 
a good teacher will always try to secure, as 
far as possible, the intelligent co-operation 
of his pupil-teachers. 

The first thing, therefore, that a pupil- 
teacher has to do, in order to learn how to 
teach, is to study the methods already at 
work in the school in which he is appren- 
ticed, and endeavor to carry them out. To 
do this he must have sufficient leisure to be 
present, from time to time, at lessons given 
by the head-master or other adult teachers of 
the school ; and the head-master must have 
sufficient leisure to see that he is following 
out properly the methods approved of. Such 
a condition of things is impossible when a 
school is worked with a ‘‘ starvation’’ staff. 
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No school should be so meagerly staffed that 
not a single teacher could be spared from 
his class without inconvenience. I amcon- 
vinced that a reasonable liberality in the 
matter of staff isatrueeconomy. The value 
of ‘*the master’e eye” is notorious in every 
kind of business. It is difficult to exagger- 
age it in the caseofa school. Iam far from 
thinking that the head teacher ought to do 
nothing but superintend his subordinates ; 
but, on the other hand, I should consider a 
school miserably organized, if neither he 
nor his pupil-teachers could ever be spared 
from the actual work of teaching. 

It is not, of course, desirable that the 
methods of a school should be too rigid and 
uniform ; but, asa rule, every head-teacher 
has certain methods of maintaining disci- 
pline and of teaching which he considers 
best, and those methods the pupil-teacher 
should carefully follow. Let them be dis- 
tinctly known and enforced. 

To take the case of reading. Readingisa 
subject which may be taught in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, and requires to be taught in very 
different ways at different stages. Let the 
method approved of by the head-master be 
laid down in black and white, and let it be 
like the law of the Medes and Persians. It 
may not be the best of all possible methods, 
but it is the outcome of the teacher’s expe- 
rience ; it secures a certain unity of pro- 
cedure in the school asawhole; and, what- 
ever its defects may be, it is almost sure to 
be better than any method which the pupil- 
teacher can extemporize or elaborate for 
himself. 

So with other subjects. A pupil-teacher 
should not be in a position to say, ‘I was 
never told whatI had to do, or how I was 
to do it.” The older pupil-teachers may be 
allowed somewhat more liberty ; it may be 
even expedient to permit them occasionally 
to make practical experiments of different 
well-established methods ; but obviously ap- 
prentices ought, first of all, to carry out the 
methods of theirown master. Raphael must 
begin by reproducing the excellence of 
Perugino. By-and-by he will be able to ori- 
ginate new excellencies and create a school 
of his own. When the pupil-teacher goes 
to see other schools (opportunities for which 
he should never let slip) or when he goes to 
College, he will have opportunities of com- 
paring the methods with which he is famil- 
iar with those of other teachers. When he 
is in charge of a school of his own, he will 
be in a position to strike out new methods. 
But, if he wishes to rise as a teacher, his as- 
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pirations can only be gratified by his first 
mounting on the shoulders of his predeces- 
sors. 

The head-teacher, in watching the efforts 
of his pupil-teacher, will be careful to note 
his defects, and speak to him about them, 
either after school or at the time, out of the 
hearing of the class. Or he will, without 


seeming to supersede the teacher, take the 
class for a few minutes, and show by exam- 
ple the points in which he wishes him to im- 
prove.—School Guardian, England. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


In accordance with Zhe Journa:’s avowed 
determination to hear all sides of all edu- 
cational questions, we present below some 
strong words in favor of compulsory educa- 
tion spoken by Lord Rosebery, President of 
the Social Science Congress at Glasgow, 
Scotland. They are contained in the open- 
ing address : 

Legislatures and governmenis have, at various 
times, attempted by direct laws to benefit the working 
classes, but the most obvious instance of this—the na- 
tional workshops of 1848, and the Parisian Commune 
of 1871—have been conspicuous failures. It is well 
then, that in the present time, so peaceful and blessed, 
we can here discuss, however slowly and imperfectly, 
the frequent topics which our programme suggests. 
And there is so much to be done, our civilization is so 
little removed from barbarism, that at this moment 
there is a daily column in the newspapers devoted to 
recording brutal outrages, where human beings have 
behaved like wild beasts. Every policeman in London 
is assaulted on an average about once in two years. 
Within the memory of living man, the wreckers at 
the saltpans of Joppa, only a mile or two from Edin- 
burgh, were sold along with the land on which they 
dwelt. Neither they nor their children could move 
from the spot or could alter their calling. The late Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, who bears the honored name 
of Chambers, records his having talked to such men. 
What a tale, too, was described to Lord Ashley’s 
Commission of 1842 for the mines, where women 
and children were employed as beasts, dragging 
trucks on all fours, and pursuing in unhealthy tunnels 
the degraded tasks which no mere animal would be 
found to undertake. We know that equal horrors 
existed in the brickfields two orthree years ago, when 
there were 30,000 children employed, looking like 
moving masses of the clay they bore, whose ages 
varied from three and a half years to seventeen. It 
would be difficult and it would be painfully instruc- 
tive, to draw out a dismal catalogue of facts to prove 
how little the splendor of our ciyilization differed 
from the worst horrors of barbarism. 

And yet, after all, we can only come to the hack- 
neyed conclusion that the sole remedy fer this state of 
things is education—a humanizing education. It is 
not a particularly brilliant or original thing to say; but 
severe truth is seldom brilliant and original. There 
is a noble passage in De Tocqueville known probably 
to all, and too long to quote here, which points out 
that knowledge is the arm of democracy; that every 
intellectual discovery, every development of science 
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is a new source of strength to the people; that 
thought, and eloquence, and imagination, the divine 
gifts which know no limit of class, even when be- 
stowed on the enemies of the popular cause, yet serve 
it by exalting the natural grandeur of man; and that 
literature is the vast armory open to all, and in which 
the poor, who have hardly any other, may safely find 
heir weapons. These are features of education 
which all recognize, though some may profess to 
dread them. Besides, take the case of machinery. 
The winter nights of 1830 were bright with blazing 
rick-yards. No farmer in the southern counties felt 
his stacks safe. Again, what could a man do, who 
has little but natural instincts to guide him, when he 
comes into a fortune, and at once procures an in- 
creased quantity of what has been, in smaller doses, 
an enjoyment and a solace, if he has not been edu- 
cated to find his amusement elsewhere? If one of 
us should succeed to a large fortune to-morrow, we 
certainly should not spend our inheritance in drink; 
but the difference is one solely of culture. 

My contention is that, in an educated country, 
among a nation educated, not in Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses, but so instructed as to be able to find 
amusement outside the public house and skittle alley, 
a great increase in wages would not have been fol- 
lowed by so enormous an increase in the consump- 
tion of spirits; and an enormous consumption of 
spirits means an enormous amount of crime and 
pauperism. The assertion is capable of proof, 
which is almost direct. The best educated country 
in the world is Saxony. This is what a Saxon min- 
ing superintendent says : “ We have a few who drink 
brandy, but, as a rule, they are steady.””’ Take an- 
other country where education is universal. In 1819 
compulsory laws, requiring every parent to educate 
every child, were enacted in Prussia. At first, of 
course, there was a violent opposition, and the usual 
hue and cry of “invaded rights;” but in twelve 
years crime and pauperism had diminished 40 per 
cent. ‘Take the colliers, The papers have been 
filled for the last year or so with anecdotes of the col- 
liers; their immense earnings, their expenditure in 
champagne, and horses, and hot-house fruit. I am 
persuaded there is a large section of society which be- 
lieves the colliers pass three days a week in sucking 
peaches and driving tandems. But what is the state 
of intelligence among even the younger generation of 
colliers? “Out of fifty (lads) examined in nine dif- 
ferent night schools in 1867,” says Mr. Sandford, “29, 
or 58 per cent., could not read. These night schol- 
ars are certainly not the most untaught of the colliers’ 
lads.” “ There’s none of them as can read in our 
pit,” I heard two young colliers say: ‘‘no, nor the . 
master neither.”” And yet we wonder that our col- 
liers do not invest their earnings wisely ! 

1 will put only one more case. Improvements in 
locomotion have made life more easy, but also more 
cheap. Our lives are staked on the exact intelligence 
of each of a great number of comparatively unedu- 
cated men. When we recollect the nice adjustment, 
the momentous punctuality, which are required of a 
pointsman or a signalman, and all that depends on 
them, we should ensure that such responsibilities 
should not be cast upon men whose faculties have not 
been carefully trained. And yet we act as though 
education were desirable, but not imperative. Well, it 
may be asked, to what does this recital of known 
facts tend ? To avery simple proposition. I cannot 
believe that there was ever a more clear necessity be- 
,ore any government or any country than the impera- 
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tive duty laid upon ours to institute a directly com- 
pulsory education. If the assertion be true that the 
nation is not ripe for the reception of an undoubted 
benefit—a benefit clear and as certain as fresh air 
and pure water—we can only be more certain that 
this education is greatly needed. If it be seriously 
argued that the interference with individual liberty is 
too stringent, we must call into the witness-box Ma- 
caulay’s well-known school-boy, to assure us that a 
policeman, a tax, and a railway bill, are all direct in- 
terferences with individual liberty. The natives of 
Scotland are not considered unduly servile; yet they 
submit to compulsory education, The same cry was 
raised in Prussia more than half a century ago, but 
the education of her people has not merely effaced 
Jena and its consequences, but produced the German 
Empire of to-day. 


— 
> 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE, 


HEN the late Horace Mann entered 

upon his duties as the first secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
and began his vigorous crusade against the 
apathy and indifference of the people in re- 
gard to their schools, he emphasized two 
important needs of the schools: More and 
better supervision, and teachers of higher 
qualifications. A/ore supervision was de- 
manded, because the fact was. undeniable 
that the schools did not receive that care 
and oversight which their importance de- 
manded ; deffer supervision, for the reason 
that it often fell into the hands of those 
whose knowledge and experience were un- 
equal to the task ; teachers of better qualifi- 
cations, because in almost every community 
many of those in charge of the schools were 
confessedly unfit for the real teaching and 
training of children and youth. 

The lapse of forty years has not fully met 
these needs ; for to-day we find the earnest 
friends of education everywhere giving much 
thought to these same topics, and lament- 
ing that the schools are, to some extent, 
still impeded by the same hindrances. 

It is with the former of these topics that 
this article will deal ; and I do not deem it 
necessary to discuss here the importance of 
school supervision in its more general sense, 
for the necessity of supervision in some 
form, is universally conceded by all whose 
opinions entitle them to be competent judges 
in the matter. That.form of supervision, 
therefore, generally exercised by a single 
person, under the name of Superintendent, 
or supervisor, shall be considered. 

The first School Superintendent, properly 
so called in New England, was, I suppose, 
Nathan Bishop, who became Superintendent 
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of the schools in Providence, R. I., in 1839. 
Boston has been quoted as next in order, 
though some years later ; but my impression 
is that that city must yield the palm to 
Springfield, on the Connecticut river, where 
the office was established in April, 1840, 
when the nucleus of the present city was a 
town of only 10,000 inhahitants. Mr.S. S. 
Greene, author of Greene’s English Gram- 
mar, and now professor in Brown Univer- 
sity, was appointed to the position, and 
served two years, when the office was sus- 
pended for the want of an appropriation for 
its support. Mr. Greene’s two reports are 
now before me, and are good specimens of 
educational documents, treating of the 
schools as to their work in detail, and dis- 
cussing, in a very sensible way, some live 
educational topics. 

The reasons which have led, in many of 
our communities, to the appointment of a 
special Superintendent of Schools, who shall 
give all his time to their supervision, are too 
obvious to require any very particular ex- 
planation. A few, however, may be very 
briefly mentioned. 

It is difficult to find, among professional 
and business men, those competent for the 
work, who can give the requisite time for the 
efficient supervision of the number of schools 
usually found in any city or town of consid- 
erable size. Those whose education, knowl- 
edge of schools, and general fitness, qualify 
them for the task, are the very men most 
likely to be so engaged in the urgent duties 
of some active occupation that the neces- 
sary leisure for the care and frequent visit- 
ing of schools is not at their command, 

Unity of system and plan, in the work of 
the schools, can be secured with a Superin- 
tendent better than where the supervision is 
conducted by a committee of several per- 
sons, working, as is usually the case, on 
different plans, and without conferences 
sufficiently frequent to make their labors 
tend toward the accomplishment of similar 
results. The same principle is recognized 
in corporations, and other instances of 
united effort. The success of all large bus- 
iness interests, where the number of persons 
employed is considerable, and the work to 
be accomplished extensive and various, de- 
pends upon wise supervision by one who 
directs all operations with reference to the 
accomplishment of a definite work. That 
one person may have assistants or deputies, 
where the operations are large, but the plan 
is a unit. 

To conduct the schools on the most im- 
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proved plan of discipline, instruction and 
general management, requires not only an 
intimate acquaintance with the schools in all 
their details—such an acquaintance as can be 
secured only by frequent visits and careful 
inspection—but, also, the observation of 
school work in other communities, and 
much study and reading upon the subject of 
education. This can be successfully done 
only when a person gives his entire time 
and thought to the work, without distrac- 
tion by other cares and occupations. 

The selection of teachers; their assign- 
ment to their proper fields of labor; and 
their subsequent continuance in, or removal 
from, those fields— three of the most im- 
portant duties of school management—can- 
not be judiciously and safely done, unless 
the supervisory power is intimately ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of the 
different schools, and with the qualifications 
and peculiar fitness of the teachers. Such 
a knowledge is readily acquired by a Super- 
intendent who is in daily contact with the 
schools, but not so easily by.all the mem- 
bers of a large committee. Obtaining this 
information, however, from the superintend- 
ent, their performance of the above-named 
duties can be guided by a knowledge of all 
the facts in the case. Indeed, a similar ad- 
vantage is derived by school committees, or 
school managers generally—by whatever 
name they are called—in all their delibera- 
tions concerning the schools. They are the 
legislators, and to them the Superintendent 
is constantly furnishing information and 
suggestions for their guidance; and in no 
other way can they obtain so complete and 
so reliable a view of the wants of the schools 
entrusted to their charge, and of the best 
methods of supplying those wants. 

Very few objections have ever been 
brought against the office, and those few 
have absolutely no weight in the light of 
reason and fact. The avaricious and the 
sordid object to it, on the score of expense. 
Now, in reality, such persons ought to be its 
vpen advocates ; for an efficient Superinten- 
dent saves more than his office costs. It is 
sdmitted by all good educators, and busi- 
ness men of sound judgment that, under a 
wise and. close supervision, schools can be 
carried on from ten to twenty per cent. 
cheaper than where they may be left to run 

‘out such care! 
..1ose who object to a superintendency as 
a kind of one-man power, advertise 
their own ignorance of such acharge ; fora 
Superintendent has no power except what he 
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derives from the committees or boards of ed- 
ucation in charge of the schools. This 
power is given him by the rules and regu- 
lations of his employers, or by their special 
votes and instructions. The committee pos- 
sesses all the power; the Superintendent is 
their working agent, acting under their di- 
rections, and wholly responsible to them. 

That well-qualified and independent teach- 
ers—teachers who are anxious for improve- 
ment,—are generally in favor of thorough 
and efficient supervision, it is safe to assert. 
Those fear it who are unwilling to submit 
their work toa fair test; who are conscious 
of their own unfitness; and who are afraid 
to get up out of the ruts, and to try a new. 
and better path. From Maine to Califor- 
nia, no class of persons has been more anx- 
ivus for a thorough and judicious supervi- 
sion of schools, than the live, progressive 
teachers who command the confidence of 
their employers and patrons. 

That the Superintendent’s field of labor 
is a wide one will be evident to even the 
casual observer ; while to those who are fa- 
miliar with school work in its great variety 
of detail, it will present itself also as one of 
great responsibility and never-ending duty. 
It pertains to the teachers and their works 
and has relation to the parents of their pu- 
pils, and to the community; to the pupils 
and their work and progress ; to the patron, 
of schools and the public ; to the care and 
condition of school buildings and all school 
property ; to school methods, text-books, 
and other appliances for school work; in- 
deed, to everything necessary for the best 
conduct of the schools, and the greatest im- 
provement of which they are capable. 

To meet the highest requirements of his 
office, the School Superintendent must be 
loyal to his employers, a friend to the teach- 
ers and the pupils, an impartial mediator be- 
tween the school and parents when occasion 
demands, and a watchful steward of school 
property. 

Loyalty to employers and supervisors is 
one of the first elements of fitness in any 
department of labor; and in school work, 
neither superintendents nor teachers have 
a right. to centinue in the positions to which 
they are assigned, unless they can faithfully 
carry out the instructions and wishes of those 
under whom they labor. If they think they 
have a better way of their own, than the 
one marked out for them, it is their duty to 
convince their employers of that fact, and 
to secure their endorsement or permission 
to give it a trial, before departing from in- 
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structions. This remark does not, of course, 
apply to that portion of their work which is 
left to their own direction—often quite a 
large and important part of their duties, 
and one in which they have ample oppor- 
tunity to show their power and independ- 
ence. 

As the Superintendent’s most important 
field of labor is in the schools and with the 
teachers, a good understanding and an ami- 
cable relation should exist between them, 
that they may supplement each other’s ef- 
forts, and secure on the part of each the 
heartiest co-operation in all that pertains to 
the welfare and progress of the schools. 
For a like reason, similar relations should 
exist between the Superintendent, parents, 
pupils, and the public. Such a state of feel- 
ing enables all parties to utilize, to their 
fullest extent, all good agencies for the suc- 
cess of the schools.—A. P. Stone. 


UNPOPULARITY OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As long as a great city like Philadelphia 
is without a School Superintendent, even 
the city superintendency has not passed into 
the universal category. But the city officer 
is an honored fixture as compared with the 
County Superintendent, who is lightly es- 


teemed by society, as is evinced by the 
small pay allowed’ him, and who is often 
exceedingly obnoxious as seen by his aboli- 
tion in Ohio and elsewhere, and by the bit- 
ter war that is made upon him in many 


States. This is surprising, when considered 
abstractly. One would expect an officer 
charged with such functions to be highly 
valued and honored. He certainly ought 
tobe. Then why is he not? This isavery 
important question, and intimately connect- 
ed with the efficiency of public education. 
The explanation is manifold, and it illus- 
trates the difficulties of public education in 
arepublic. The character of a school sys- 
tem in our country cannot rise much above 
the average intelligence of the people ; and 
whatever represents quality rather than 
quantity, will usually have a struggling ex- 
istence. The Superintendent represents the 
quality of the school—an element, which 
cannot be appreciated by the average mind ; 
but. he also draws a salary—an element 
which can be understood by the commonest 
mind ; hence, if this officer of doubtful util- 
ity absorbs money enough to support half-a- 
dozen short-term schools, of course he ought 
to be razeed, if not abolished. The children’s 
bread must not be given to ornamental 
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functionaries. Moreover, in backward com- 
munities, the idea lingers that public educa- 
tion is an eleemosynary enterprise which 
should be supervised like missionary work 
by unpaid committees, and the school- 
money be left for the actual laborer in the 
school-room. And hence the community 
which is willing to give good pay to asses- 
sors, collectors, supervisors, judges and at- 
torneys, grumbles at giving anything to a 
school officer. 

But there is another side to this matter. 
The Superintendent often fails to earn the 
money he gets, and the people find it out. 
It is true that, owing to the unobtrusive 
character of his duties, he will sometimes be 
judged unjustly; but commonly the degree 
of his efficiency will be well understood. 
Besides the necessary routine duties of the 
office, there is a large discretionary territory 
of duty which the officer is tempted to cul- 
tivate but partially, and too often neglects. 
This is not surprising in cases where the 
pay constitutes only a part of the incum- 
bent’s support. His heart, as well as his 
time, is as much (or more) in some foreign 
occupation as in his school work. And 
where the office has been bestowed upon 
some doctor or farmer who takes it—not 
because he either knows or cares about the 
work, but solely because he wants more in- 
come—the incumbent will naturally shirk 
duties which he not only does not love, but 
which he feels himself to be unqualified for. 
And of course the people grudge the money 
that goes to him. 

Again, this officer almost unavoidably 
makes enemies in the proper discharge of 
his duties, and is held responsible for every- 
thing that offends anybody in school mat- 
ters. Assoon asa license is withdrawn from 
a drunken teacher, the rejected one imme- 
diately becomes a martyr, and the Superin- 
tendent a Nero, in the eyes of the neighbor- 
hood. Ifa boy be thrashed at school, and 
the teacher be not decapitated, the County 
Superintendent should suffer the extreme 
penalty of the laws! If the school-house is 
put here or put there; if the school term is 
thus and so, or any other way; if the trus- 
tees do something or do nothing, of course 
all malcontents blame the Superintendent ! 
There is no other county or state officer who 
has to deal so directly with people in the 
exercise of a large discretion. Other civil 
officers simply discharge sharply-defined 
requirements of law, and hence incur no 
blame; but whilst there is law here, it is 
law requiring independent judgment at every 
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point; and this makes the Superintendent a 
ruler rather than a servant, and it stirs more 
opposition than is aroused against any other 
official. 

But the great reason of all is now to be 
mentioned—he is too powerful! In spite 
of all assaults, he remains the most influen- 
tial official in his county. The ordinary 
county or township officer appoints and re- 
moves nobody, and supervises nobody. The 
judge, the sheriff, the magistrate, the prose- 
cuting attorney, are nobody except to cul- 
prits. The assessor, the collector, the 
treasurer, are simply routine servants with- 
out patronage. But the Superintendent of 
Schools stands at the head of a powerful 
organization of trustees and teachers, with 
whom he has close correspondence, and over 
whom he has less or more authority ; and he 
also supervises the distribution of large 
moneys. Such authority would be accounted 
a small matter in a government like that of 
Prussia, or even England, but it is unex- 
ampled among the features of a republican 
state government. Hence the office is often 
a source of apprehension with thoughtful 
citizens, of jealousy with politicians, and of 
hostility with enemies of public education. 
Hence it may be struck at by all those 
classes, from diverse motives. Even the 
friendly citizen may apprehend danger to 
the liberties uf the people, the politicicn 
may here see a power which might over- 
throw his schemes, and the enemy of public 
schools may see in it the propagating centre 
of the school system. And, as if to give 
strength to opposition, a County Superin- 
tendent now and then dabbles in politics, 
either as a partisan or an aspirant, and more 
or less consciously seeks to rally the school 
brigade to his support. This is and always 
must be injurious to the officer and to the 
school cause, even though some local and 
temporary triumph may be gained. Whether 
he be a candidate, or the partisan of a can 
didate, he enters the field with an advantage 
which his adversaries and all bystanders 
feel to be unjust; and the aspect’ of the 
movement is that of an improper, if not a 
treacherous, perversion of official influence. 
Even if the official robes have not been 
soiled, the official prestige is weakened, 
and every adverse feeling strengthened. 

With all these adverse influences, it may 
be considered a matter of surprise that the 
County Superintendent was ever born in this 
land of liberty and political privileges, and 
having been born, that he was not strangled 
long ago. But he still exists ; and, upon the 
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whole, he is fighting his way upward, 
though slowly, very slowly, in the general 
public opinion. He is, however, in fact as 
essential as the hub toa wheel, in every ideal 
school system worthy of the name, and is 
firmly established in the good opinion of the * 
educational hierarchy in every state and 
country, and of long heads generally. The 
County Superintendent of Schools, then, in 
a word, is evidently a very strongly marked 
character, concerning whom there is much 
to be said on both sides, And it may be 
worth while for us to consider hereafter, 
first, whether this gentleman should be 
killed or kept alive; and secondly, if kept 
alive, what ought to be done with and for 
him,—N. £. Journal of Education. 


SUPERINTENDENCY IN CALIFORNIA, 


No system of education, however perfect, 
can be of any great practical utility unless 
its details are fully carried out. ‘To accom- 
plish this object, no means have been found 
more effectual than a thorough system of in- 
spection and supervision. What such a sys- 
tem is capable of doing can be seen in the 
districts of the Dominion of Canada, where 
the superintendents, or inspectors, as they 
are called, occupy the whole of their time 
in visiting schools, criticising the teachers’ 
methods, suggesting improvements, and 
bringing about a general uniformity in in- 
struction. The effects of this system are 
evident. Nowhere on the American conti- 
nent are the schools better conducted or the 
pupils better taught. 

To us it appears that the aim in creating 
the office of County Superintendent was to 
accomplish precisely these results. Yet so 
far from regarding the office with favor, sev- 
eral successive Legislatures have seriously 
contemplated abolishing it. And why? 
Because legislators believed the office to be 
a sinecure ; something for which there was 
no demand,—-where there were no duties to 
perform. Yet, this is not so. Our excel- 
lent educational system is hampered for 
want of efficient supervision over the schools 
it creates and sustains. And in nowise are 
the County Superintendents to blame for 
this. Indeed, a more energetic, capable set 
of men it would be difficult to find. The 
obstacle to progress is simply this—insuffi- 
cient remuneration. In perhaps six or 
seven counties.of the State do County Su- 
perintendents receive a salary sufficient for 
their needs; in the remainder, the stipend 
is too small to deserve consideration. The 
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Superintendent teaches or engages in some 
other occupation, and the salary of the 
superintendency is an extra and a small one 
at that. His time does not permit more 
than the most cursory and superficial super- 
vision of the schools of his county. 

As the law stands, there is no system in 
the gradation of the salaries of the Superin- 
tendents. In some counties, where that 
official is personally popular and in political 
accord with the dominant legislative fac- 
tion, the salary is reasonable; in the ad- 
joining county, with an equal number of 
school districts, the compensation may be 
from twenty to sixty per cent. less. 

The remedy for this condition of things 
is extremely simple and equitable. Let the 
Legislature enact a clause, similar to the 
one in force in Canada, affixing a salary to 
the office of County Superintendent vary- 
ing with the number of districts in the 
county, but at a minimum of, say, $30 for 
each district. Then a clause should be in- 
serted, providing that the Superintendent 
shall not pursue any other occupation, while 
serving in that capacity. We believe the 
general efficiency of our schools will be 
greatly promoted by some such action as is 
here suggested. 

The work of supervision must be done. 
Is it not best that it should be well done? 
Teachers and friends of education generally 
should see to it that members of the next 
Legislature are thoroughly familiarized with 
the educational needs of the various coun- 
ties. And among these needs, we can see 
none more urgent than the institution of a 
complete system of county school super- 
vision, by the payment of adequate living 
salaries to the County Superintendents. 

Lactfic School and Home Journal. 
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SCHOOL VENTILATION. 


FEW of the important principles in- 

volved in the proper ventilation of a 
school-room, may be regarded as settled. 
The room must not only be supplied with 
pure air, but, in cold weather especially, 
this pure air must be warm, and it must not 
be too dry. What is needed is an abundant 
supply of pure warm air, containing the 
requisite amount of moisture. This is the 
first condition of good ventilation. The 
mere statement of this condition is sufficient 
to show the inadequacy of windows as a 
means of ventilation. They admit cold air, 
thus lowering the temperature of the room. 
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In severe winter weather, this becomes so 
great an inconvenience as to necessitate the 
closing ‘of the windows to exclude the cold 
air. Besides, the windows of school-rooms 
are sometimes so situated that they cannot 
be opened in cold weather, even at the top, 
without sending currents of cold air upon 
the pupils sitting nearthem. This difficulty 
may be partially obviated by lowering sev- 
eral windows a little each. This is much 
better than to lower one window much, ex- 
cept when the window lowered is near the 
stove, and not too near the pupils. In cold 
weather, the windows should remain closed 
a few minutes after the opening of school, 
but, as soon as the room is sufficiently warm, 
they should be opened a little, if possible, 
and always at thetop. When there is wind, 
they should always be opened on the lee 
side of the room. 

But how may school-rooms be supplied 
with air which is both pure and warm? Let 
experience furnish an answer. When build- 
ings, not too large, are heated by furnaces, 
this may be readily secured, provided the 
furnaces are properly constructed. The 
furnaces should be large enough to avoid 
the necessity of over-heating, thus burning 
the air and destroying its vitality—to use 
popular language. The cold-air ducts should 
lead from the furnaces to the outside of the 
building. It is a great blunder to let the 
hot-air chamber of a furnace open into a 
cellar or basement. It should be supplied 
with fresh air direct from ‘‘ all out doors.’’ 
Further, these cold-air ducts should be large, 
and they should extend from the furnace to 
the opposite sides of the building. This 
will secure proper draft, whatever may be 
the direction of the wind. , Furnaces should 
also be provided with means for the evapo- 
ration of water, to supply the requisite 
moisture. 

A majority of school-houses, especially in 
country districts, are too small for the con- 
venient use of furnaces, and hence they are 
generally heated by stoves. But the com- 
mon stove is not a good ventilator. Instead 
of bringing warm air into the room, its draft 
makes every ‘‘crack and crevice’’ a means 
for the entrance of cold air. Stoves may, 
however, be so constructed as to introduce 
into the room a constant supply of fresh 
warm air, and thus they may be made the 
best of ventilators. To this end, the stove, 
except the door and draft-opening, should 
be inclosed with a casing, with openings in 
the top and terminating below in a cold-air 
duct, extending under the floor to the wall 
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of the building and opening into the outer 
air. When the stove is heated, the air be- 
tween the stove and the casing is heated, 
and, being thus rarefied, it rises, and the 
cold air from without flows through the 
duct to take its place, and thus a constant 
current of fresh warm air is poured into the 
room. Such a stove is a small furnace, the 
space between the casing and the stove be- 
ing the hot-air chamber, and, as a ventila- 
tor, it is much better than a basement fur- 
nace, as will hereafter be shown. Years 
ago we used a stove constructed in this 
manner. It was a great success, and we 
wonder that the ventilating stove is not in 
general use in school buildings not heated 
by steam or furnaces. Its cost need not 
exceed from $40 to $50, and even as a 
means of evenly distributing warm air 
through a room and avoiding the over- 
heating of pupils who sit near the stove, it 
is worth more than its cost. 

The hot-air chamber of the stove used by 
us was supplied with only top openings for 
the escape of warm air. This made it some- 
what inconvenient for warming or drying 
the feet. This defect might easily be reme- 
died by two sets of exit openings, one 
above and the other below, with a simple 
contrivance for closing the one and open- 
ing the other. 


By closing the upper open- 
ings, the current of warm air would be 


directed to the floor. A ventilating stove 
should always have a vessel for the evapora- 
tion of water. 

But the introduction of pure air into a 
school-room meets only one condition of 
good ventilation. There is a second condi- 
tion, almost if not quite as important. Im- 
pure air must be removed from the room. 
The breathing of air fills it with carbonic 
acid gas and impure exhalations, and it is 
necessary that this poisoned, impure air be 
removed. A complete ventilation requires 
a circulation of air—the flowing of pure 
warm air into a room and the flowing of 
impure and poisoned air out of it.. The 
failure to meet this second condition is the 
weakness of nearly all systems of ventila- 
tion. 

One of the most stupid and, we are sorry 
to add, most general of these blunders, is the 
system of ventilating flues. These flues, as 
ordinarily constructed, are utterly worthless, 
and for the reason that they are cold flues, 
and hence have no draft. Ventilating flues 
should always be constructed in connection 
with the smoke flues, so that they may be 
heated. This may be done by separating 
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the two flues by thin plates of iron, or, 
what is better, by placing the smoke flue, 
in the form of an iron pipe, within the ven- 
tilating flue. The heat of the smoke-flue 
will cause the necessary draft in the venti- 
lating flue, and thus a good circulation is 
secured. This arrangement is so simple 
and inexpensive, that it may be introduced 
into the cheapest one-story houses, heated 
by stoves, as well as into large buildings, 
heated by furnaces. 

The openings in these heated ventilating 
flues should be near the floor. Carbonic 
acid gas is heavier than common air of the 
same temperature, and hence the vitiated 
air, which needs to be removed, is found in 
greatest abundance near the floor. This 
explains the efficiency of an open grate or 
fire-place as a ventilator. The draft takes 
a large volume of air from the lowest por- 
tion of the room, and hence much poison- 
ous gas is removed. This also shows why 
the lowering of windews does not sufficiently 
purify the air of rooms heated by common 
furnaces. The windows permit the escape 
of the warm air, which rises and fills the 
upper portion of the room, but they fail to 
remove the vitiated air below. The fresh 
air, which they admit, does, however, lessen 
the deleterious effect of the poisonous gas 
which the pupils are constantly breathing 
into the room. 

We are now prepared to see why the ven- 
tilating stove is superior to the basement 
furnace as a means of ventilation. It not 
only sends a current of pure warm air into 
the room, but its fire-draft takes impure air 
out of it. Thecurrent of air from the room 
also increases the flow of pure warm air into 
the room, thus increasing the needed circu- 
lation. In other words, a ventilating stove 
meets both conditions of good ventilation 
(the second partially), while the furnace, as 
ordinarily constructed, meets but one. But 
the fire-draft of the ventilating stove should 
be supplemented by ventilating flues, con- 
structed as above described, and with large 
openings near the floor. 

We have thus given some of the results of 
investigation and experience in the ventila- 
tion of school-rooms, and we commend the 
subject to teachers and school officers as one 
of the greatest practical importance. The 
health of thousands of pupils and teachers 
is impaired every winter by the want. of 
properly ventilated school-rooms ; and, in 
view of this sad fact, may we not urge teach- 
ers whose rooms are heated by ordinary 
furnaces or stoves, without ventilating ap- 
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pliances, to make skillful and faithful use 
of the windows—their only reliance. It 
requires constant care and good judgment 
so to manage windows as to supply fresh air 
and, at the same time, avoid the pouring of 
currents of cold air on pupils. 

National Teacher. 
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EFFECTS OF THE INDULGENCE 
OF PASSION. 


DR. JOHN CURWEN, 


T is a law of the human economy, exem- 
plified in the daily duties of life, that the 
frequent repetition of any act, the constant 
indulgence of any passion or emotion, will 
have the tendency to strengthen the hold of 
that particular act, passion or emo*ion, on 
the mind or bodily system, and render its 
removal more difficult by reason of the 
lengthened repetition or more continued 
indulgence. : 
In the early periods of life, when all the 
organs are more sensitive, and impressions 
more quickly and decidedly made, and 
when all such impressions are also attended 
with more lasting consequences, it is very 
desirable, in order to preserve the integrity 
of the different organs, more particularly 
those of the brain and nervous system, to 
avoid everything which could in any way 
have a prejudical influence. 

Every act of the mind and every opera- 
tion of the nervous system, is proved by the 
researches of physiologists to cause or in- 
volve a change in the part acting or acted 
upon ; and if this action is greater than the 
normal healthy action, or repeated too fre- 
quently, a greater or less injury will be 
inflicted, dependent, of course, on the con- 
tinuance and violence of the action. In a 
person under the influence of a great pas- 
sion, there is at first most generally an 
unusual paleness of the face, followed by 
extreme redness, and an unusual expression 
of the countenance ; and if such is the out- 
ward appearance, visible to the eye, what 
must be the effect of the undue amount of 
blood thrown upon the brain at such a 
time? 

It is also a fact which must be observed 
by every one, that after every excitement 
there is always a degree of depression equal 
to the excitement, and every one has expe- 
rienced the peculiar feeling following the 
excitement of anger or any similar passion. 
The indulgence of such bursts of passion 
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must necessarily produce an excitement in 
the very minute cells of the brain, from the 
increased amount of blood thrown into 
them ; and when this is frequently repeated, 
the structure of these cells must be injured, 
for the obvious reason that no part of the 
brain can sustain such unnatural conditions 
without injury to its very delicate structure. 

In the minute structure of the brain, the 
blood is conveyed to the more delicate 
parts which are concerned in all intellec- 
tual and moral acts, by a series of blood 
vessels, called from their minute character, 
capillary, but so small as not to be distin- 
guished by the unassisted eye. These 
vessels are not only very minute, but they 
are extremely numerous, as the brain is 
thought to reeeive at least one-eighth of all 
the blood which passes from the heart. If 
the blood flows in a regular, equable 
stream, these vessels can convey it without 
any difficulty to all parts to be nourished by 
it; but if it should be pressed into them in 
undue amount, and that often repeated, 
some change must necessarily take place in 
them and in the parts supplied by them. 
Those who have given very careful attention 
to the examination of microscopic appear- 
ances of the brain after death, inform us that 
they very often find these vessels very much 
twisted and bent out of shape, and in many 
places so swollen as to resemble very much 
a string of beads, the string corresponding 
to the natural size of the vessels, and the 
enlargements to the beads. These appear- 
ances are caused by the efforts of the vessels 
to accommodate the unusual supply of blood 
forced into them, and are almost invariably 
found in persons given to frequent indul- 
gence in intoxicating drink. Every one is 
familiar with the very sudden redness and 
often soreness of the eyes produced by a 
cinder or any unusual substance which may 
fall into the eye ; and as the structure of the 
minute cells of the brain is much more deli- 
cate than the parts of the eye which are 
exposed to view, it can very readily be un- 
derstood that a greater injury would be 
likely to result from the excess of blood 
thrown upon these cells, by the repetition 
of bursts of passion or other similar cause, 
in the same way that a cinder falling into 
the eye, before or just after the effect of 
another cinder had been entirely healed, 
would give rise to serious inflammation, par- 
ticularly if several should follow in suc- 
cession. 

Instances have been recorded where men 
have died of apoplexy, which is very gener- 
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ally the rupture of some one or more of the 
blood vessels of the brain, while in a violent 
passion ; and this is easily understood from 
the appearance of the vessels stated above, 
because when so much stretched, their coats 
must become thinner and more easily rup- 
tured. 

Another effect produced by indulgence 
in any of the passions is, that, unless great 
care is taken to watch over and prevent 
rcpetition, they gain control over the per- 
son, and after each repetition, the power of 
control becomes weaker, and the outbursts 
are more violent and continue longer, until 
the person loses control entirely, and on 
the very slightest provocation a violent 
outburst is likely to occur, often attended 
with serious consequences to the individual 
himself or to some of his friends. While 
these outbursts are indulged in, the influ- 
ence on the brain must, from what has before 
been stated, be very injurious, altering its 
structure, and gradually rendering it much 
more liable to disease, if actual disease is 
not thereby produced. 

Every one who has observed another in a 
violent passion, knows that for the time 
that person has lost proper control of his 
thoughts or actions, and this led the an- 
’ cients to say that ‘‘ anger was a short mad- 
ness.’’ While we may not be willing (for 
reasons which it would take too long prop- 
erly to explain) to admit that anger is in- 
sanity in the proper acceptation of that 
term, we may yet be allowed to say that 
the constant indulgence in anger or any 
similar passion will very readily expose the 
person to attacks of insanity from the injury 
done to the minute structure of the brain, 
as explained above, and the insanity thus 
produced, will be likely to be of a charac- 
ter very difficult to remove, for the very 
obvious reason that the disease of the brain 
causing the mental disorder has come on 
very gradually, and has assumed a charac- 
ter which it is almost impossible to remove 
by any medical appliances. Besides, the 
insanity will not probably be definitely 
manifest, or admitted, until the injury to 
the brain is very decided ; and a disease of 
slow and insidious growth will produce such 
positive alterations of structure, and conse- 
quently of function, that no reasonable hope 
can be entertained of its removal. Similar 
results may be expected from the indulgence 
of the malevolent affections and emotions ; 
for it is a striking fact that while the benev- 
olent affections rarely, except in great 
power, suddenly manifested, produce any 
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injurious effect, the indulgence of the oppo- 
site class always tends to serious disorders 
of the mind or of the general health. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is the 
careful exercise in all the daily duties and 
actions of life, of the apostolic maxim, 
‘Let your moderation be known unto all 
men,’’ in what you think, and in what you 
do, in the indulgence of all your passions, 
emotions and affections, in all you eat and 
in all you drink; and indulge in nothing 
which will disturb the mind. 

To parents and to all who have the care 
of children, the lesson comes with great 
force and power, that every effort should be 
made by them to impress, both by precept 
and example, the urgent necessity of self- 
control—control of the temper, the passions, 
ana every faculty ; and this control should 
be exercised from the very earliest moment. 
The sooner it is commenced, the easier will 
it be acquired and maintained. It will not 
do for parents to attempt to teach self-con- 
trol to their children, where they do not 
exercise it themselves; for precept and 
practice should always go together; and 
while the command is ‘‘ Honor thy father 
and mother,’’ the apostolic command and 
application is equally positive, ‘‘ Provoke 
not your children to wrath, but bring them 
up (nourish) in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord ;’’ the words used, implying a 
careful, diligent and earnest effort to incul- 
cate all those principles which will lead to 
peace and'happiness in this life, as well as 
in that which is to come. 
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A WORD WITH MOTHERS. 


S. G. GOODRICH, 





ATERNAL influence is acknowledged 
by legislators, philosphers and divines, 
to be one of the principal causes which 
give character to nations as well as to indi- 


viduals. This truth, so generally allowed 
both through history and experience, ought, 
Peter Parley thinks, to be sufficient to in- 
duce all who value the interests of society 
or themselves, to inquire how this influence 
can be made the most of, and if there are 
not ways and means to be made available to 
render a mother the first and best agent in 
education. 

The relationship in which the mother 
stands to her child is such, that it requires 
on her part all that intelligence can com- 
mand, all that self-discipline can accomplish, 
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to enable her to fulfill the important office 
with which she is invested by nature. The 
introduction of a thing of helplessness to a 
sphere of activity—the development of the 
unfolded germ of human existence, and the 
sentient principle—and, above all, the fitting 
of the immortal part for the performance of 
its duties here,and for an eternal hereafter ; 
this mighty work devolves upon the mother. 
To render the mother equal to the sor- 
rows, the trials, the anxieties, and the cares 
incumbent upon the maternal state, nature, 
or rather the divine Author of nature, has 
implanted in the mother’s breast a love for 
her offspring dearer than life itself; but this 
holy, this beautiful affection, requires to be 
supported by the highest intelligence, and 
to be regulated by the most comprehensive 
knowledge. The mother must reflect that 
the instinctive affection she feels for her off- 
spring, she shares in common with what are 
called the lower animals; but the thinking 
love, which will alone enable her to perform 
her duty to her child, is the result of expe- 
rience, and is dependent upon the reasoning 
powers. The affection shown to a child, 
which has not its basis upon reason, is liable 
to bring the child to shame and the parent 
to sorrow ; and hence we frequently observe, 
in every grade of society, that the maternal 
love is not returned by filial affection, and 
that disobedience and slight is shown where 
the deepest veneration ought to dwell. How 
often does the fond mother exclaim to her 
petted darling, “Aye, you will not love me, 
when you grow a man;’’ a prophecy sug- 
gested by every-day examples of disobe- 
dience which are too fearfully realized. 
Why is this? Simply because it is the 
fashion to let education take its course ; be- 
cause it is the fashion not to study human 
nature; because the mother knows little of 
a child’s mental and moral economy, and 
thinks it too much trouble to inquire. In the 
earliest periods, how often is the child the 
victim of his own self-will? how often the 
plague of a whole household, the cause of 
contention between parents, of anxious days 
and sleepless nights? As the sun of life 
arrives, it comes not as a herald of joy, it 
brings forth no buds of promise, no blossom 
of hope, but stands ‘all in a hot and cop- 
per sky’’—scorching rather than illumin- 
ating, and blighting rather than developing. 
The mother must reflect that education, 
in its true sense, is not a mere mechanical 
task, a set of patent processes, an accumula- 
tion of profound dogmas, or a multiplication 
of cut and dried rules. Nor does it consist 
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in a series of admonitions and corrections, 
of rewards and punishments, of impreca- 
tions and directions, strung together without 
unity of purpose or dignity of execution ; 
but should present an unbroken chain of 
measures originating in the same principles 
—in a knowledge of the constant laws of 
our nature, practiced in the same spirit, a 
spirit of benevolance and firmness, and tend- 
ing to the same end—the elevation of man’s 
moral nature, not only above the sensual. but 
even over the intellectual. To this every 
mother stands pledged, and the great bond, 
the mind of her child, is drawn out ready 
for her to sign. 

Thus the mother’s great endeavor must be 
to build up humanity; the passions, appe- 
tites, intellectual! power, mental energy, 
come alike under her attention in this work. 
It is for her to strip the grosser husk from 
passion, and to develop the germ of enthu- 
siasm, which lies concealed within it, to 
purposes of good; not so much to repress 
the appetite, as to fix its impulses upon pure 
and wholesome food, with a view to its im- 
bibing principles of conduct, to imbue the 
intellect with the morality of pure sympa- 
thy, and to turn those mighty manifestations 
of mind, which seem to rebound from the 
solid earth as in-contempt of it, into the 
deep channels of humility, that they may 
run like gentle rivulets to fertilize and keep 
green the otherwise sterile and sere desert 
of human existence.—Pen and Plow. 


> _—_—__—_ 
FRCEBEL AND HIS WORK.* 


MISS A. W. BARNARD. 
OME one has said that, ‘“‘ If horses were broken 
by people as unfit for their work, as most of the 
people who form human minds, every horse in the 
world would be dead lame.”’ If horses have the ad- 
vantage over people, in being blessed with wise 
trainers, it is a sorrowful truth indeed, but a truth 
too clearly apparent, when we see around us so many 
wrecks of the human, taking the rightful places of 
the beings said to have been made “but a little 
lower than the angels ;”’ yea, even in the image of the 
Eternal! What a fearful responsibility rests upon 
those persons, who by means of the principles of a false 
and evil education, have transformed the light of 
these beings into darkness—their joy into suffering— 
their good into evil, and made them the wrecks they 
are! 

In sublime contrast to these, here and there among 
the millions, arises one with a clear vision; a deeper 
knowledge of the mysteries of our triune nature, unto 
whom it is given truly to interpret its needs and 
wants. At first, like a greater who went before him, 
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he is “despised and rejected of men, reviled, 
persecuted, spit upon, crowned with thorns;”’ yea, 
oftentimes “crucified,” yet “ when he is taken up, 
he shall draw all hearts after him.’”’ It is my pur- 
pose to trace a faint outline of one of these who had 
faith to believe, and power to prove that human be- 
ings might be educated upon other and far Letter 
principles than those which had hitherto prevailed. 

On the 21st of April, 1782, in the Thuringian For- 
est, at Oberweiss-Loch, a village in the principality 
of Swarzburg Rudolstadt, was born Friedrich 
Freebel. Motherless before he was a year old, his 
childish needs ministered to only by servants, and 
placed at the age of four years under the care of a 
stepmother, whose early kindness soon changed to 
indifference; ever longing with a sad intensity for 
the father and mother love denied him, which he 
felt to be his right; what wonder that the loneliness 
and isolation of his childhood, gained him the belief, 
which comes to every fine and sensitive spirit, that of 
being misunderstood and misinterpreted by all? To 
him it was a dark problem, which he vainly sought 
to solve—why human life should be so discordant, 
when tree, and plant, and flower-life was so harmo- 
niously beautiful. 

He relates of himself that, when quite a little boy, 
he was one day intently watching some workmen 
who were repairing his father’s church. He col- 
lected sticks and stones, and imitated their move- 
ments, hoping to be able to build a church on a small 
scale. After a number of fruitless experiments, he 
finally gave up in despair, and says, that, young as he 
was, he even then thought that children should have 
suitable materials, and be taught ow to work. He 


believed that in the deep impression made upon him 
by his failure to build a church, lay the germ of his 


endeavor to devise the Gifts and Occupations of the 
Kindergarten. In his biography we are told that, 
** before he was ten years old, he had three distinct 
convictions: 1. That the end of the world would 
only come, when everything about the earth, its 
forces and hidden laws, had become known to man- 
kind, and this period he thought far distant; 2. That 
in striving after truth, and disputing about it, no one 
man was wholly right, and no one wholly wrong, 
and that a wise man might learn the truth, by com- 
paring the views of both; and 3. That it was not 
our human nature, which made it difficult to “ follow 
Christ ;” that we had only to find the right way to 
live a pure life; and with this conviction he gained 
peace, 

When he was seventeen and a half years old, he 
went to Jena, where he studied mineralogy, chem- 
istry, botany, algebra, and geometry. He decided 
upon architecture as his vocation, but as he ap- 
proached the realization of his aim, he was weighed 
down by doubts, lest he could not, in this -calling, 
work toward the elevation of humanity, which it was 
his earnest desire to do. He next accepted the posi- 
tion of teacher in a school conducted after the method 
of Pestalozzi. He soon after visited Pestalozzi himself, 
but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm he felt over the 
results of his mode of teaching, he saw disadvantages 
and defects in his system. He saw that the instruc- 
tion was too mechanical, that too much was given to 
the pupil, instead of being e/icited from him. Not 
wholly satisfied, he went back to his teaching, per- 
suaded that therein lay his true vocation. But, 
perhaps to the advantage of his own development, 
the position was not of long duration. Although he 
gave universal satisfaction, he felt the restrictions of 
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the routine prescribed to him, and wanted freedom to 
work out his own ideas in his own way. He soon 
entered upon another situation where he had liberty 
to follow his own inclination. He believed, and 
acted upon the belief, that the right way of teaching 
was to live with one’s scholars, and enter into all 
their experiences, pursuits, and pleasures. But stiil 
unsatisfied, he went again, taking his pupils with 
him to Pestalozzi. 

Again disappointed in reaching his ideal, in 1810, 
he asked to be released from his position of teacher, 
and the following year entered the University of 
Gottingen, where he was led to the study of lan- 
guages—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Hindustanee. ‘The comet of that year 
led him to astronomy, and he continued the study of 
natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy and botany; 
and later took up history, politics and political 
economy. 

In 1812 he went to Berlin, to hear the lectures of 
Prof. Weiss, on mineralogy, geognosy and crystal. 
lography, and found in them the intellectual food he 
needed. In 1813 he received the position of assistant 
inspector of the Mineralogical Museum in Berlin. 
From a translation of his biography, I quote that, 
‘his life.was spent in the quiet halls of the museum, 
among the mute evidences of ever-creative nature. 
He perceived, even in these dead stones, torn from 
their surroundings, that a process of activity a: d for- 
mation had been going on, and saw that the Deity is 
present, not only in the greatest, but even in the 
smallest forms of life. We cannot follow his philo- 
sophical reasonings, nor how lre came to his conclu- 
sions, and extended them to humanity, its develop- 
ment and destiny. * * * Nature and man in 
their widely different stages of development, seemed 
to him, to explain each other.” 

Financially, Froebel was not successful. His 
nephew, Karl Froebel, who was also one of his pupils, 
thus speaks of him: “ Some of the wise and prudent 
of this warld, when speaking of Froebel and his 
plans, smiled and shook their heads; others called 
him a queer original ; others, a fool. Some of us boys 
looked on him as a prophet. His trust in the final 
success of his cause, and his conviction of its blissful 
consequences for the welfare of society never faltered. 
He appeared to me a thoroughly religious man, full 
of love toward his fellow men, and of confidence in 
God.” 

In 1818 he married an accomplished lady from 
Berlin, Henriette Wilhelmine Hoffmeister. She had 
been a pupil of Schleurmacher and Fichte—but left 
her large circle of friends, and all the intellectual 
advantages of the city, came joyfully to the humble 
home of Froebel, and proved herself an help-meet for 
the noble heart who had chosen her to assist him in 
his life-work. Many of the songs accompanying the 
plays for children, owe their origin to her. She was 
dearly loved by all her pupils and friends. 

For a period of several years from this time, 
Froebel’s life was a series of reverses. Taken into 
favor by the Duke of Meiningen, who promised to aid 
him by the gifts of lands and moneys; and then, as 
is the custom and privilege of royalty, breaking his 
promise, on account of having listened to evil words 
spoken of Froebel, by those who feared his influence 
with the duke. ‘The establishment of the public 
Kindergartens was prohibited by the government, on 
the ground that they were dangerous to society, and 
although their innocence was made clearly manifest, 
the unjust decree was not revoked till some years 
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after Froebel’s death. Persecuted by the blind ana 
ignorant fury of the priests, who—as it is the chief 
glory and delight of all bigoted religionists to do— 
threatened him, and all who upheld him, with “eter- 
nal damnation,” his life was one long battle against 
the allied forces of poverty, misunderstanding, doubt, 
bigotry and persecution. Yet 0g before his vision 
shone ever the light of his ideals, that of the more 
perfect development and happiness of mankind. 

He was continually seeking means to interest and 
develop very young children, and finally, by slow 
degrees of thought and experiment, devised a regular 
series of objects, forming a systematic whole—each 
one proceeding logically from the other—which ob- 
jects hecalled “Gifts.” In 1835 the idea of the Kin- 
dergarten first occurred to him. In the following year 
he wrote a paper entitled, “the year 1836 demands 
a renewal of life,” in which he foretold a higher and 
nobler development of mankind, and prophesied that 
if this could not,be attained in the Old World, there 
was one spot where it would have liberty to grow 
toward perfection, and that spot was the United 
States of America. 

His gifted and devoted wife died on the 13th of 
May, 1839. In working for the uplifting of human- 
ity, he sought to live down his sorrow. He instructed 
young men and women, in connection with his 
“ Nursery for Children,” as he called his new crea- 
tion, for which he had often lamented the want of an 
appropriate name. We are told, that, one afternoon 
while going over a hill, he stopped and looked down 
into the valley below him; his ever-kindly face took 
on a rapt expression, and his eyes shone, as he called 
out, in inspiration: “ Eureka! Aindergarten shall 
be the name !”” 

He wished, by the use of this name, to convey two 
distinct ideas; one that of an enclosure in which 
children should be placed and surrounded, as plants 
are, by all natural influences needed for their growth 
and development, and the other, that each child should 
have liberty to plant, in a rea/ garden, seeds and roots, 
and watch their gradual, regular and natural process of 
growth. On the 400th anniversary of the invention of 
the art of printing, June 28, 1840, Froebel christened 
his institution. He did not, by any means, confine 
his idea of culture to the Kindergarten. He believed 
that human happiness depended on the full develop- 
ment of all the innate faculties of every human being. 
Believing also, that first impressions were the most 
important and the most lasting, it became his aim to 
educate mothers, not through books merely, but prac- 
tically. In 1843 he published his book for mothers, 
He had long before despaired of making himself un- 
derstood by men, and therefore appealed to women, 
who naturally have charge of the earliest education 
of children. 

{n 1849, he became acquainted with the Baroness 
Biilow—a woman of genius, and occupying a high 
social position. She had heard him spoken of as the 
“natural fool.’”? One day, while walking with a 
friend, she for the first time met him leading a troop 
of poor children, with whom he was playing and 
singing. His kindly face, set in a glory of gray hair, 
his loving and patient bearing, brought tears to her 
companion’s eyes and her own; and she said, “ This 
man is called a ‘natural fool;’ perhaps he is one of 
those rare beings, who in their lifetime are ridiculed 
and stoned by contemporaries, but to whom future 
generations build monuments,” 

Prophetic words, long since fulfilled! Some of 
Freebel’s ideas were so far beyond the common com- 
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prehension, that it is doubtful whether those who 
listened fully understood him, but they could not fail 
to be animated with the spirit of enthusiasm—the 
God within—which warmed and vivified his words, 
If, at times, his mode of speech was mystical, strange 
and dark, in the Baroness Biilow he has found a 
faithful and true interpreter. From’ tne time of her 
first meeting with him, she never ceased to be his 
friend. She made his thoughts her own, and ex- 
pressed them in clearer language than he had the 
power todo. She has done more than any other one 
of his friends, to place his ideas in a perfected form 
before the world. The last years of his life were 
passed under a cloud; but his friends, a faithful few, 
stood by him to the end. Glad to bridge over the 
darkness of his days with a ray of light, on the 21st 
of April, 1852, they, together with his pupils, joyously 
celebrated his 7oth birthday, brightening it with 
flowers, poetry, and song. 

Soon after this he wrote long replies to attacks on 
his system, caused by the prohibition of the govern- 
ment, and seriously injured his health. His last days 
were peaceful and happy. His friend, Middendorff, 
who stood by his death-bed, said of him, “It is evi- 
dent that Christianity is the root from which his life 
proceedeth.” On the 21st of June, 1852, he left the 
earthly warfare, and entered into rest; and on June 
24th, the weary tabernacle that had sheltered the 
great and loving soul, was reverently buried. “After 
life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

A fine sarcasm is conveyed by the fact that not- 
withstanding Friedrich Froebel, while living, under- 
went all kinds of persecution for the sake of his sys- 
tem; now that he has risen too high for the sympa- 
thies of men to reach him, the symbols of his “second 
gift’’—“the sphere, the cube, and the cylinder,” should 
adorn the cold and senseless marble of the monu- 
ment erected to perpetuate his memory! Shall it 
not be, when time has crumbled monument and sym- 
bols into dust; when a higher civilization and en- 
lightenment—a nobler purity and a more enduring 
virtue—shall prevail upon the earth, having been 
brought about by the knowledge and practice of the 
laws of the system which he spent the years of a 
long life in perfecting; that in the hearts of yet un- 
born millions, a truer and more fitting monument 
shall rise—a monument of ever-increasing reverence, 
gratitude and love; adorned with the pure flowers 
of Faith and Hope, whose fragrant incense shall 
float ever higher and higher, in honor of him who 
shall henceforth be classed among the truest benefac- 
rors of the world? 


“Lord keep his memory green !’”” 

Pestalozzi was a true reformer in education. All 
honor to him for being the first in history to call upon 
the mothers for help! He thought they should have 
sole charge of their little ones, until they were six or 
seven years of age, taking it for granted, that as 
the Creator had seen fit to entrust to their care the 
“unspeakable gift” of children, the mothers were all, 
therefore, of necessity fitted to trainthem. He said, 
‘I will make education the basis of the common, 
moral character of the people, and will put the edu- 
cation of the people in the hands of the mothers,’’ 

His aim was to bring instruction into harmony with 
nature, but Froebel said : ** Our greatest educators, not 
excepting even Pestalozzi himself, allow themselves ¢o 
be led away from nature and nature’s laws.” Far be- 
yond all these Froebel advanced. He alone sought 
and found, in the child’s own nature, the law of his 
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education. He realized that the majority of mothers 
were unfitted for the sacred task of developing truly 
the little ones God had giventhem. That the sphere 
of the family was too small to afford them a true edu- 
cation. That its restrictions would not prepare them 
for life in its true sense. He believed that children 
should associate with each other, in order that they 
might experience, in little, the varied phases of the 
larger life which awaited them. That by this means 
the growth of body, mind and soul would be har- 
monious, and that they would educate themselves and 
each other. He was the first to utilize the ceaseless 
activity of childhood, not by repression, but by gently 
wooing, leading and directing its free spirit to love 
and accomplish its work. 

He believed that Play was the normal, natural and 
appropriate business of childhood. He saw that all 
healthy children played—that this play was the means 
of their development—that by it they learned the use 
of their bodily powers, and so gained health and 
strength, and that in this way they learned the quali- 
ties of objects; finally, that Play resolved itself into 
Education. 

His idea, ever present, was gradually to transform 
their play into work which seemed like play. He 
believed, with the divine Plato, when he says: 
“From the first years the plays of children ought to 
be subject to strict laws, for if these plays—and those 
who take part in them—are arbitrary and lawless, 
how can children ever become virtuous men, abiding 
by and obedient to law. If, on the contrary, children 
are early trained to submit to laws in their plays, the 
love for these laws enters their souls with the music 
accompanying them, never leaves them, and helps in 
their development.” And again, “I say that it has 
been hitherto overlooked in all states that plays have 
the mightiest influence on the maintenance or non- 
maintenance of laws, for if the plays are conducted 
according to laws or rules, and children always pur- 
sue their amusements in the same manner, and find 
pleasure in it, it is not to be feared that they will 
break laws, the end of which is more serious.” 

Freebel makes play, then, a most important feature 
in the Kindergarten. Again, he saw that children 
were always busy, also that they were spontaneous— 
that the activity and spontaneity made their happi- 
ness, which was happiness because produced by their 
own efforts. What children do interests them. A 
favorite saying of Froebel’s was, “ The world is sick 
with thinking, and can only be cured by acting.” 
So in the Kindergarten, it is activity that is the essen- 
tial thing. 

Mind and hands work together. By the constant 
use of the hands in play they are prepared for future 
work, for all kinds of which the cultivated hand is 
requisite. Froebel connects all instruction given with 
the use of the hands. By using odjects as material 
for work, their properties and powers are learned. 
Pestalozzi, indeed, used objects as the subjects of 
lessons, and thought that: nothing should be treated 
of, except ina concrete way. But the great differ- 
ence between Pestalozzi and Frcebel, lies in the fact 
that while the objects used by the former appeal to 
the eye alone, Froebel’s Gifts are touched and han- 
dled, at the same time they are seen. Children in the 
Kindergarten observe, because they are constantly 
trying to re-produce, and if the result of their efforts 
is not satisfactory, they learn to observe objects more 
and more carefully. Their unspoken motto is, “ We 
learn by doing.’ Is it possible for a child’s knowl- 
edge so obtained to be superficial ? 
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If then, before they are ready for school-life, chil- 
dren are placed under the careful guidance of consci- 
entious persons, and surrounded by such genial and 
beneficent influences, as shall silently but surely be- 
come the means of their instruction, at the same time 
insuring their happiness; if in rooms bright and 
cheery with sunshine, fresh air, flowers and song, 
these older persons themselves “ becoming,’’ for the 
time, “as little children,” join with the rea/ children 
in such gentle and appropriate exercises and plays, 
as shall promote their health and strength, and give 
their activity meaning ; if by play and work with the 
Gifts, they learn the qualities of objects, and learn 
thoroughly, because they learn by actual work; if 
without physical or mental strain, they gain skill in 
handiwork, by the regular exercise and cultivation of 
their constructive powers ; if their imagination, inven- 
tive and reasoning powers are daily brought into 
use; if any latent aptness for future intellectual 
attainment, artistic talent, or manual skill is awakened 
and encouraged; if minds, instead of growing awry, 
learn to preserve a proper balance; if sound minds 
are housed in sound bodies: if body, mind, heart and 
soul are developed in harmony; if health, strength 
and quickness, gracefulness and ease of movement, 
and habits of order, precision, attention, observation, 
concentration, application and correctness are ac- 
quired; if they are taught the right use and com- 
mand of language; if they are educated and 
instructed ; if they become polite in manner, obedi- 
ent in wish, and kind, gentle and considerate in feel- 
ing; if they have learned to love the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True; if in becoming thoroughly 
prepared forschool-life, they have also received a 
preparation for a// life in its broadest sense; if they 
have learned to make of all play, and all work and 
life, a religion ; if they have had created within them 
a hatred for all shams, and a love for all truth ; if the 
germs of their spiritual life have been ministered 
unto by sucheholy and true influences, as are needed 
for their growth into good men and women: is the 
task of the Kindergarten one to be lightly undertaken, 
or lightly thought of ? 

The Kindergarten, then, because its methods, con- 
trary to those of the schools, proceed in a natural, 
rational manner, is seen and acknowledged by all who 
are unprejudiced, to produce beneficial results ; hence, 
it is becoming popular, and in every direction you will 
see, springing up like mushrooms, growths of a single 
nigbt. The persons who are at the head of these 
have undertaken the work from widely differing mo- 
tives. Some, perhaps, with an earnest desire to do 
good; others, through ignorance; still others, from 
mere mercenary considerations, have taken the name 
of a system, the principles of which they have never 
troubled themselves to inquire into, and with a kind 
of sublime-ridiculous confidence, have put up their 
signs and labeled their wares, like the rest of the 
quacks, with whom the dear blind people love to be 
humbugged. For a time the glittering semblance of 
reality charms the eyes; fora time it seems to suc- 
ceed, but very soon the earnest-minded people begin 
to look below the surface. How shall they be en- 
abled to distinguish between the false and the true 
Kindergarten? I have already spoken of the true, 
and will now indicate some of the signs of the 
false. 

Bear in mind that the instruction of the Kinder- 
garten should always precede that of the school, and 
be athorough preparation for it. But it is not itself a 
school, and does not in any way profess to take the 
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place of one. Therefore, if you enter a room, and 
find children reading, writing, spelling, or repeating 
the multiplication table backward ; or if in the study 
of the “form” they have grown prematurely deaf, or 
bee” thrown into a state of semi-idiocy, by long list- 
ening to the pitiless sound of such words as “ paral- 
lelogtram, rhomboid, trapezium, trapezoid, poly- 

o", pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, octagon, 

onagon, decagon, equilateral, isosceles, scalene, 

lyhedron, hexahedron, tetrahedron, octahedron, 
dotecahedron, icosahedron,”’ etc.; or if you find them 
standing in a row, repeating Bible verses, to the ef- 
fect that, “ The Lord is angry with the wicked every 
day’ —be assured that you will have to look further. 
In your search you may find houses that are “ beau- 
tiful for situation,” with gilded signs to tell you 
that here is a genuine Kindergarten, and although 
without is a real garden, watched over by children, 
though flowers fill the bay-windows, and Freebel’s 
“Gifts” occupy the book-shelves; yet, if these Gifts 
are thrown around promiscuously, and no order ob- 
served in their distribution or collection; if the chil- 
dren’s mats are woven by pattern, and not by direc- 
tion; if in one corner a boy is declining Latin nouns 
of the second declension; though you may listen to 
beautiful stories, three or four of a morning; you may 
be interested, amused and instructed: yet do not for 
a moment imagine that you are in a Kindergarten. 

Furthermore, by all that is right and just, by all 
that is good and true, by all that is holy and pure, 
when you find that children are taught (as in some 
cases I positively know them to be), that every mo. 
ment of their lives they are surrounded by an evil 
spirit, I adjure you in the name of all that is holy and 
divine to look not once behind you, but flee from that 
house as you would flee from a pestilence! Just 
God! Is not the time almost over when children’s 
lives shall cease to be cursed with such horrible doc. 
trines? Little sparks flashed out from the Divine 
fire of the Eternal Spirit, pure from the ynseen world, 
till they enter the one impure and seen—are they for- 
ever to be smothered to death in the cold ashes of 
hearts burned out with evil thoughts and lives ? 

What! teach a child, an innocent child, with its 
great, pure, wondering eyes looking fearlessly into 
yours, seeking the truth, that he is surrounded by an 
evil spirit! When every blade of grass that waves, 
every trembling leaf that beckons, every fragrant 
flower that blooms, brilliant birds that flying sing, 
bright-winged butterflies that shimmer and float, sun, 
moon and stars that shine, winds that love to touch 
his soft cheek, all are thrilled and divinely pervaded 
with the living spirit of the one and only Good! Will 
you dare to teach that the devil is greater than God ? 
And then remember who it was that ‘took a little 
child, and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
Except ye become as one of these little ones, ye can in 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Woe unto him who offends one of these little ones 
for I say unto you, their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father.” 

In the book on the Child, translated by Madame 
Kriege, we are reminded that all animals, man alone 
excepted, are possessed naturally, of defensive wea- 
pons. Man had heretofore been accustomed to pro- 
cure with his hands the weapons he deemed neces- 
sary forhis defense. Might not the fact of his being 
without a natural weapon, be meant to signify that 
the hand was to be used for nobler purposes,and 
that the mind denied to other animals was given to 
him, in order that he might devise a more exalted 
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way of settling disputes than by the use of brute 
force? Let us hope that when a few generations 
have been educated under the peaceful influences of 
the Kindergarten—when the hitherto idle hands 
shall refrain from mischief, because it has been 
trained to the habits and love of useful work, that 
there shall go out all over our land, little bands of 
peacemakers, little happy, healthy, useful children, 
whose lives shall have become so harmoniously 
beautiful, that men, seeing them, shall have no desire 
to fight. 

Women, who have been taught to Ain will no 
longer run crazy after buttons, stars, and shoulder- 
straps; and men having learned to realize of what a 
terrible thing these are the symbols, will no longer be 
proud to wear them. Whenever war is recognized 
as a relic of the dark ages, the love for military glory 
will die out. When war has ceased to be popular, 
even ministers will have courage to quote those parts 
ofthe Bible which they have hitherto so often failed 
to dwell upon, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” and “ thou 
shalt not steal,’’ and “ thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness,” nor break any of the other commandments ; 
will not then, as now, be tortured into meaning, 
“Thou shalt not kill, steal, lie,” nor do any of the 
other things forbidden in Holy Writ, except when 
convenient—even in war. 

Since it is vain to wish to go back to childhood in 
order to enjoy the advantages of Kindergarten cul- 
ture, the next best thing is to watch over and help the 
development of other littie children, I would that a 
Kindergarten might be planted on each and every 
inhabited mile of this old earth’s surface. I would 
that no little one were so poor, or neglected, or sad 
that it must be shut out from the holy enclosure. 
Then, indeed, would the time hasten for which we 
all hope and wait. Then would wars, and stripes, 
and murders, and crimes of all degrees, be forever 
swept from earth. Then would we witness the 
world’s regeneration. Then shall dawn the bright 
millennial morning, when joyous spirits shall “ring in 
the thousand years of yeace.” Then the Christ 
shall dwell on earth, All hail the happy day, and 
heaven swiftly speed it! 

And now to our instructors, who has so earnestly 
and faithfully labored in imbuing us with the true 
principlies of the Froebellian system, I would say that 
while we are careful not to neglect the letter of those 
principles, I trust we shall be enabled to abide ever 
in their true and living spiri#, not only in the Kinder- 
garten, but in the larger garden of humanity as 
well. 

And, my classmates, who have enjoyed with me 
the wonderful and beautiful unfolding of this system, 
let me write the hope, that the true bond is not a frail 
one, nor to be easily broken, that is to bind us to- 
gether in the faithful performance of the duties that 
have opened to our cleared vision. Whether near or 
far apart, let us not lose sight of each other, let us 
communicate our plans for work, and fail not to give 
to each other, in due season, the needed word, 
whether of help, counsel, sympathy, or congratula- 
tion. The world is afraid for us to preach, it is 
afraid for us to vote, it remains to be seen whether it 
is afraid to allow us peacefully to educate the chil- 
dren. 

Let me close in the words of another: “ Not the 
warrior, Ambition ; not the giant, Legislation, but the 
little child Love is to lead in the Golden Age. She 
is the best woman, who does most to hasten the in- 
auguration of that divine Child!” 
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A YEAR’S EXPERIMENT IN PRIMARY , could parse any sentence not too compli- 


TEACHING. 


—_—_—— 


MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


HAD the good fortune, at the opening of 
I the last school year, to receive a class of 
little girls, whose only previous school train- 
ing had been in a well-conducted kinder- 
garten. Of course they were wide-awake, 
and fresh for study ; they made about half 
of a class of girls, of from eight to fourteen 
years of age. We studied United States 
history, with Higginson’s text-book, which 


we read, reviewed and discussed, until I | 


think they had quite a clear vision of the 
course of events in this country for two hun- 
dred years; certainly they were thoroughly 
interested in the subject, so that they listened 
eagerly to any additional details or accounts 
I could give them, reading three or four in- 
teresting books on the subject of the earlier 
history, and examining the pictures in Loss- 
ing’s Field-books, and Catlin’s ‘ North 
American Indians ;’’ they also read, of their 
own account, other fragmentary histories, or 
tales, in connection. We went through 


Dickens’s “ Child’s History of England’’ in 
the same way, with a great many illustrations 


from various sources. We had the prom- 
inent points of Greek and Roman Mythol- 
ogy in oral lessons, reading aloud most of 
‘*The Age of Fable,’’ of which excellent 
abstracts were written, con amore, making 
an exercise and study which proved most 
fascinating to them. 

We reviewed ‘‘ Miss Hall’s Primary Geo- 
graphy,’’ which had been read to them at 
the kindergarten, and with globe and pho- 
tographic views kindled their interest to a 
flame, and passed on to the higher geo- 
graphy, which we prefaced with oral lessons 
in astronomy, and made our way nearly 
through the geography of the United States, 
committing the text to memory, and draw- 
ing maps, but occupying ourselves chiefly 
with imaginary travels and plays at- trade 
and commerce, until the unity and inter- 
change of different localities and countries 
were well understood, and we found unfail- 
ing zeal and vivacity pervading the recita- 
tions. 

Elementary grammar was evolved from 
their own unconscious knowledge of the 
language ; and when their statements were 
put in systematic order on the blackboard, 
I showed them, to their surprise and delight, 
that they had already known all that was 
contained in ‘‘ Greene’s Introduction,’’ and 





cated for their perfect comprehension. 
Who that had seen their enthusiastic joy at 
this discovery, could have remanded them 
back to the old tread-mill of grammar les- 
sons? Dictation exercises and composition 
they became very fond of, under somewhat 
the same method of instruction. 

Reading and spelling we kept up a con- 
stant exercise in, and by every conceivable 
variation of means, especially dwelling upon 
exact enunciation, and natural expression ; 
and we had weekly recitations in good po- 
etry, which were attended to carefully, with 
some instruction in elocution. 

As to mathematics, we had mental exer- 
cises as often as seemed advisable, but it was 
necessary to restrain their excitement by ir- 
regular attention to it, though they became 
very quick and skillful in rapid calculation. 
We studied numeration, including, of course, 
decimals, and addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, applying these fun- 
damental principles to parts of numbers, as 
well as to simple and denominate numbers, 
thereby covering the subjects of fractions, 
decimals, United States money, compound 
numbers, metric system, and simple alge- 
braic quantities. We took up percentage, 
and some of its applications, where the close 
of the year left us, having treated the sub- 
ject thus far as simply varied applications of 
the rules of numeration, addition and sub- 
traction, ,always deducing the rule from a 
clear comprehension ofthe method. I need 
not say that all thoroughly enjoyed the 
study, and are anxious to go on. 

The spring and summer term we devoted 
to the study of nature. The children be- 
came quite familiar with ‘‘ How Plants 
Grow,’’ with which they reviewed botany, 
after oral lessons on Miss Youmans’s plan, 
analyzing flowers readily, and enjoying much 
of the higher and more delightful develop- 
ments of the study, which they remembered 
after once learning: ¢. g., the propagation 
of the orchid ; the properties of tendrils ; 
the multiplication of cells, etc. ; for it isthe 
opening of these intricate and beautiful vis- 
tas before them which most excites their 
thirst for investigation. 

We studied the forest-trees of New Eng- 
land, through Mr. Emerson’s book and by 
walks into the living woods, and examina- 
tion of specimens. We absorbed all that 
‘* Morse’s First Book of Zoology’’ could 
give us, also Mrs. Agassiz’s little book on 
Sea-shore Curiosities, besides reading works 
on land snails, butterflies, and other insects. 
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We had oral lessons, well reviewed by writ- 
ten abstracts, and drawings from ‘‘ Land 
and Game Birds of New England,’’ so that 
summer found us with our arms stretched 
out, and our eyes and hearts and minds open 
to embrace her beauties of wood, and field, 
and sea-shore. Physiology was thoroughly 
studied as far as is usual in our high schools, 
and proved not at all above their compre- 
hension and lively interest. 

Drawing was practiced successfully, under 
a special teacher, and some of the class de- 
veloped a decided love and taste for it, 
making copies of flowers or animals which 
were quite worth mounting and using as 
gifts. 

Besides these English branches, they all 
learned to talk French, with a charmingly 
pure and correct accent, under a native 
teacher, whose manner was most inspiring 
to the class ; they went nearly through Sau- 
veur’s ‘‘ Causeries avec mes Enfants,’’ and 
learned a few of Fontaine’s fables by heart, 
conversing about them easily with their 
teacher. They could play a French game 
quite prettily and intelligibly, and learned 
by rote the auxiliary verbs, and verbs of the 
first conjugation. They studied German by 
much the same method, finally reading with 
considerable ease and delight, ‘‘ Grimm’s 
Tales,” in the original. 

This is a careful, and not overdrawn sum- 
mary of what was done from September 15 
to June 15, inclusive, with a class averaging 
about ten years of age, with very little out- 
of-school study, and great enjoyment. Our 
promise for next year is to continue French, 
German and drawing, commence Latin and 
general history, take up astronomy and ura- 
nography in oral lessons, and continue 
geography with Miss Hall’s work, making it 
coincident in outline with our study of his- 
tory, as was, I am told, Miss Hall’s original 
plan for her book. We shall go as far with 
the details of grammar and the construction 
of the language as the interest and intelli- 
gence of the class can be led, and introduce 
them to the study of English literature. We 
shall continue mathematics, including arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry, only as far as 
they can see the reason for the method of 
operation; for I by no means agree with 
President Hill, in giving children rules to 
learn without the idéa which informs them, 
or leading them blindfold, by painful steps, 
‘to the temple of learning. We shall pursue 
spelling, reading and writing by constant 
but not tiresome drill, and, with oral les- 
sons on various subjects bearing on their 
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main studies, I hope to advance the class as 
much in love of study, desire to learn, de- 
velopment of their faculties and attainment 
of knowledge, as I feel confident has been 
done in the past year. 

I should not omit to say that no constraint 
of any kind was ever put upon the children 
to secure their effective attention and study, 
or for their good behavior; no motive of 
emulation was introduced, to urge them on 
at the expense of their love for each other ; 
no rules of manner or morals were given 
them, except those they voluntarily deduced 
from what they saw to be the necessary con- 
ditions of attentive study and good manners. 
Iam free to say, in recommendation of this 
method of education, that it awakens and 
develops the mind and character, and stim- 
ulates the love of learning to an unusual de- 
gree; and I cannot resist the conviction 
that to inspire the young with enthusiastic 
desire to know all that God has offered to 
their comprehension, to give their powers 
full play in all these infinitely radiating 
channels of study, making learning a delight, 
in some cases almost an ecstasy, is more 
conformable to the plan of nature in the de- 
velopment of a child’s being than such 
course of drudgery and return to the husks 
of educational training as President Hill 
recommends in a recent article. 

Primary Teacher. 


ee 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY COST. 


GEO. E. HOWARD. 


IRST, what preparations should be made 

for such an enterprise? No one should 
think of pursuing a course of study in Europe 
until he has mastered a thorough college 
course in his native land. The so-called 
‘*classic course’’ is preferable to the ‘‘ scien- 


tific,’’? as a foundation. Latin and Greek 
play a great part in the form and medium of 
instruction here. 

Practically, for the actual journey make as 
little preparation as possible. Take nothing 
with you except a moderate sized traveling 
case. A trunk on the railroads of Europe, 
inclusive of hack and porter fees, will cost 
as’ much as your ticket, not to mention the 
vexation and persecution it will cause you. 
No baggage except handpacks is transported 
free here. No passport needed. 

A draft should be purchased on some city 
you expect to visit, else you may suffer the 
inconvenience of a delay of several days 
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awaiting correspondence. If you desire to 
travel continually, a letter of credit is pre- 
ferable. Money may be sent by “ postal 
order’’ at a cost of $1.25 for each $50. At 
the present rate of gold, however, the cost 
is a trifle more than by draft. In making 
exchange in Europe, always patronize large 
banks. With small brokers, in hotels, or 
mercantile houses, you will invariably lose 
from one to five per cent. even if you be not 
exposed to more serious extortion. 

In reference to ocean passage the follow- 
ing plan is recommended. Unless you de- 
sire to visit Great Britain before seeing the 
Continent, take a ship for Antwerp or Rot- 
terdam. Buy your ticket in the ‘‘ general 
office’? in the port from which you sail. 
Buy your ticket from port to port. Should 
you take a through ticket to some point in 
the interior you will find yourself at the 
mercy of railroad companies, and in all 
probability you will be delayed days in 
making the proper connections and yet be 
so far fettered as to be unable to view the 
objects of interest along your route. Pur- 
chase nothing higher than a ‘‘ second class’ 
or ‘‘intermediate’’ ticket. Indeed, if you 
purpose to observe strict economy—which 
is taken for granted in your case—take a 
‘steerage’ passage. The cost of a steerage 
nassage by the Red Star Line to Antwerp is 
only $23, while the cost of second cabin is 
$60. 

On the continent, travel third class, both 
by rail and boat. You need not be at ail 
alarmed about your dignity; the great mass 
of the traveling public journey in this man- 
ner. You will have as your neighbors in the 
third-class coach representatives of every 
grade of society, from the fat Bauerinn, or 
peasant woman, with her market basket, to 
the learned professor with wife, son, and 
daughter. The rates of fare are about one, 
two and three cents, respectively, for third, 
second and first-class. ‘To be sure, the cars 
are rough and uncomfortable, but then it 
pays! By rigidly observing this one-point 
alone, you will lessen the whole expense of 
your tour by a third. Never purchase a 
**through ticket’’ across the line from one 
country into another. It is usually 20 per 
cent. cheaper to purchase tickets from 
boundary to boundary. For example, a 
through ticket from Vienna to Munich costs 
but four marks more, than to take a ticket to 
Simbach on the Bavarian line and then re- 
new to Munich. Here comes the tug of 
war! Howshall one safely run the gauntlet 
of cabmen, guides, and hotel-extortions? 





The best way to deal with these caterers to 
your comfort, is to have nothing at all todo 
with them. Provide yourself with a good 
guide-book; Baedeker is still classic. It 
will always be an advantage to purchase the 
text in the language of the country in which 
you travel, if you yourself are master of it ; 
thus you will find yourself in possession of 
the proper local designations for the objects 
of interest. A careful study of the guide- 
book, together with a good map, will make 
you independent of all assistance on the part 
of guides. 

On reaching a city deposit your traveling 
bag with the porter, who, for a fee of five 
cents, will become responsible for it until 
you return. Thus freed from all luggage, 
launch forth into the heart of the town. 
Read over the list of hotels in your book, 
but be sure to avoid them all. Never patron- 
ize hotels; they are too expensive for you. 
Search out a modest looking ‘‘ gasthaus’’ or 
inn, and apply for lodgings. Don’t be 
frightened by its external appearance ; you 
will generally find a neat, quiet room, a clean 
bed, and substantial consolation for the in- 
ner man, at one-fourth the usual hotel rates. 

Always bargain beforehand for everything, 
from a sheet of letter paper to your lodgings, 
and then pay for the latter in advance; for 
even a distinct bargain will avail you but 
little, without this latter precaution. 

What University should I select? The 
South Gérman cities are, on the whole 
cheaper than those of North Germany. One 
can live, for example, at less expense in 
Munich, than in Berlin or Leipzig. For you, 
however, there is no perceptible difference. 
One hears often that the language of the 
North is purer than that of the South. As 
to the language of the lower orders this may 
be true, but so far as a student learning the 
language is concerned there is not a particle 
of difference. Those with whom he associ- 
ates will speak High German, Spend a 
season in both North and South Germany 
by all means. 

You should adopt the life of the German 
student, in its main features. In every uni- 
versity town are rooms for rent, designed 
especially for students, which are plainly 
furnished at a cost of fourteen to fifteen 
marks (one mark—z25 cents) per month in 
Munich, for which one can obtain a com- 
fortably-furnished room, including service. 
The German student takes his breakfast in 
his room. This is extremely light and plain, 
therefore all the better adapted to his seden- 
tary life; a cup of coffee with a couple 
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biscuit. His supper is of a similar character, 
either taken in his room or picked up at 
random; for example, he purchases a few 
pfennigs’ worth of cold meat, or sausage, 
from a charcutrie, which, together with a 
glass of beer ani a piece of coarse rye bread, 
constitutes his repast. The student’s dinner 
is his substantial meal. This he obtains in 
one of the numerous gasthduser, whose bill 
of fare is designed expressly for the inevita- 
bly slender purse of the average student. 
In the Schelling Saloon, a popular students’ 
dining hall in Munich, the dinner costs sixty 

fennigs (fifteen cents) including a pint of 
Leer at three cents. ‘Thus, with strict atten- 
tion to your principles of economy, your 
board, together with room rent, fuel, wash- 
ing, and light, will not cost you more than 
$140 per annum. In addition to this, your 
fees in the university, including marticula- 
tion, will amount to about $25 or $30. The | 
cost of clothing is about three-fifths American | 
prices. Hats and shoes, however, are dear, 
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and the latter of inferior quality. Books are 
extremely cheap. All general literary and 
classic works cost about one-fifth American 
prices. A well-bound volume of Goethe or 
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Schiller costs about twenty or thirty cents. 
New scientific works and text books are 
dearer than in the United States. English 
books can be procured at less than home 
prices. 

The following programme of study and 
travel, tested by personal experience, I un- 
hesitatingly recommended to those who are 
willing to pursue the same course. Select 
Munich as the scene of your first year’s 
study. Land at Antwerp, and spend two 
weeks viewing that city, Brussels, Aachen, 
Cologne and other points along the route to 
your destination. Spend the first year, be- 
ginning with the winter Semester on the first 
of November, in the diligent study of the 
language in the university. In the summer 
vacation of three months, make a four weeks’ 
trip through the German Alps and to Vienna. 
Return to Munich, and make a tour of equal 
length through western Germany and along 
the Rhine. During your second year, spend 
three weeks in Italy. 

All of this can be accomplished at a total 
expense for the two years of $575, books and 
clothing not included. STUDENT. 

Munich, Dec. 10, 1877. 
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HE following is an extract from a letter 
from General Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, acknowledging 
the receipt of a copy of the late report of the 
School Department: 

Ihave kept the magnificent volume from your office 
for 1877, at my hand for examination as opportunity 
offered since it came. It is very rich in material, is 
a grand memorial of Pennsylvania, and well befits 
the close of the century. Its careful collation of 
facts will, I have no doubt, increase in value as the 


years pass by. 


THE Free Academy of Rochester, New 
York, is about to be abolished and a gram- 
mar school established in its place. There 
are now three hundred students in the Acad- 
emy, and all these, if they desire to continue 
their studies, must do it at their own ex- 





pense. This may do very well for the rich, 


but what is to become of the poor? Is this 
the kind of fruit Gov. Robinson designs to 
bring forth ? 


J. H. But er, Esq., the senior partner of 
the firm of J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 
died at Northampton, Massachusetts, March 
toth, aged 72 years. Mr. Butler has been en- 
gaged in the publishing business since 1832, 
and, in connection with his brothers, proba- 
bly no family in America, save the Harpers, 
has had so long and so successful a career in 
the book trade. 

‘*Tt is a remarkable fact,’’ says the JV. Z. 
Journal of Education, ‘‘ that five sons, five 
grandsons, and one great-grandson, have 
followed in his steps as bookseller and 
publisher. His reputation asa business man 
has been an honorable one, and the old 
town of Northampton, Mass., has reared no 
worthier family than that of the Butlers.’’ 


THE article on Froebel and his Work in 
this number was written by Miss Anna W. 
Barnard, an enthusiastic Kindergartener. 
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Miss Barnard, as her essay shows, is a lady 
of culture, and she has had considerable ex- 
perience as ateacher. She was at one time 
engaged at Swarthmore College. Let no 
reader of THE JouRNAL overlook this article. 
It contains valuable matter for all interested 
in education. No teacher can be consid- 


ered fully equipped for his work without an 
acquaintance with Froebel and his work. 


Mr. C. C. Taytor, Superintendent of Erie 
county, will hold his annual institute at 
North East, in the L. S. Seminary, com- 
mencing May 13th. 


A ConvenTION of the friends of education 
was recently held in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
main object of the meeting was to aid in 
securing the passage of the bill now before 
Congress devoting the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands to educational purposes. Hon. G. 
J. Orr, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Georgia, presided. All but two or three 
of the Southern States were represented. 
Dr. Sears and Gen. Eaton were present. 
Resolutions were passed in accordance with 
the object of the meeting, and a committee 
was appointed to memorialize Congress on 
the subject. Several appropriate addresses 
were delivered on the condition of education 
in the South, and a day was spent in visiting 
the schools of Atlanta. 


In the Reading Zag/e, of March 1, Louis 
Richards, esq., supplies some omissions in 
Supt. Baer’s report concerning the services 
to the school cause of the late Hon. John 
S. Richards, He states that Mr. Richards 
was from ‘‘ the very foundation of the free 
school system of Pennsylvania one of its 
most zealous, active and valiant advocates 
and supporters,’ and this we are free to say 
does him no more than justice. Mr. Rich- 
ards was elected a school director as early 
as 1842, and continued to serve as such 
until his death, a few years ago. He did 
much to extend the school law into districts 
in Berks county that at first refused to ac- 
cept it, making many enemies thereby, but 
never flinching in the performance of what 
he conceived to be his duty. No man in 
the State probably fought more battles in 
behalf of free schools than John S. Rich- 
ards. His good work for popular education 
was not confined to Berks county, but with 
other friends of the cause he was active in 
securing the school legislation of 1849, 
1854 and 1857. Prof. Baer’s admirable 
report would be improved, by supplying the 
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omissions that have been pointed out in the 
case of Mr. Richards. 


In stating last month that the Attorney- 
General had decided that the office of 
county superintendent was not a county 
office within the meaning of the new consti- 
tution, and that conventions of school 
directors might go outside their own coun- 
ties or districts to find the right man for the 
place, it was in no wise our intention to 
encourage these conventions to look abroad 
for persons competent to fill the office when 
those as well qualified are to be found at 
home. Other things being equal, we would 
advise the encouragement of home talent. 
We would even waive something in the 
matter of scholarship in a superintendent, 
if we could get a man acquainted with home 
ways, and in sympathy with the people 
among whom he is called to labor. 

Besides, it may be proper to state that no 
one is eligible to the office unless he pos- 
sesses the evidence of competency required 
by law in the county where chosen. 

A word of warning is, perhaps, in place 
here to those who may think of being can- 
didates for the office. It will probably be 
decided to be illegal for a county superin- 
tendent to engage in any business outside of 
the duties of his office, that will interfere in 
any way with their proper discharge. These 
officers must not expect longer to run stores, 
farms, schools, etc., in connection with 
their offices. They must prepare to accept 
the place and the salary with the expectation 
of devoting their whole time to the duties 
required by law. The salaries of superin- 
tendents in some counties have been hereto- 
fore so small, that it seemed absolutely 
cruel to enforce the law so strictly as to 
prevent them from adding something to 
their income, by work outside of the duties 
of their offices. But we are inclined to think 
that this lax interpretation of the law will be 
allowed no longer, and we have thought 
proper to make this announcement in order 
that those who accept the office for the 
coming term, with the salary fixed by the 
directors, may do so with their eyes open 
to the probable consequences. 


WE have received the Spanish edition of 
the Philadelphia Morth American, 20,000 
copies of which have been printed for dis- 
tribution as a supplement to the South 
American journals, to be issued by them 
along with their regular issues for the month 
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of April. This supplement will reach all 
parts of South America, and will attract 
special attention to theeducational and other 
advantages of Philadelphia and our State at 
large, as it is a purely Pennsylvania en- 
terprise. We see the Keystone School and 
Church Furniture company represented in 
this Supplement. This company has already 
furnished two large Normal Schools in the 
Argentine Confederation with the Bancroft 
desk, as a result of their display in the 
Pennsylvania School Building at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition ; and they propose, with 
their accustomed energy, to increase their 
trade in these distant regions as well as at 
home. 


Tue following paragraph is taken from a 
recent address on the ‘‘ Public School Sys- 
tem’’ of New York, by C. W. Bardeen, Edi- 
tor of the School Bulletin : 


Laws have been constructed upon general princi 
ples. The Compulsory Act is anexample. On gen- 
eral principles, much could be said in its favor. It 
is deplorable that so large a ratio of our school 
population stays out of the school-room. It seems 
reasonable that those who pay taxes for popular edu- 
cation, because popular education is a popular neces- 
sity, should demand that this popular necessity be 
met by ensuring that popular education be universal. 
It is not impossible that a bill wisely drawn might 
have been effective and useful. But the framer of 
the law knew nothing of our public school system. 
He named officers who do not exist, he made no 
provision for enlarged school accommodation in places 
where children who voluntarily come are excluded ; 
he forgot to provide money to carry out the law, and 
penalties to enforce it. The Compulsory Law was a 
ready-made coat, too large in the waist, too wide in 
the back, too long in the sleeves. - The few districts 
which put it on, took it off when they were ridiculed 
by the nearest county judge, and the rest of us have 
never undone the package it came in. 


New JERSEY is doing what Pennsylvania 
ought to have done. We quote the follow- 
ing from the late report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in that State: 


It is with pleasure that I am able to report that a 
room has been secured in the State House for the 
display of our Centennial Educational Exhibit. The 
cases, frames, books and other articles are arranged 
nearly as they were at Philadelphia, and the whole 
display presents the same attractive appearance it did 
at the Exhibition. Parents, teachers and pupils of the 
State have thus an opportunity now of examining 
this collection of school work with more care and 
satisfaction than was possible, because of crowds and 
want of time, at the Certitennial. The number who 
daily visit this new display of the exhibit is evidence 
of the permanent interest which it is likely to secure. 
This interest will undoubtedly increase. This col- 
lection contains the work of about fourteen thousand 
pupils. Those who grow to be men and women will 
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rejoice to have an opportunity to examine the work 
they did as boys and girls for the Centennial anni- 
versary of their country’s history, They will ex- 
amine it then with far more interest than now. 

It is hoped that this exhibit will serve as a nucleus 
for a growing museum, where may be gathered and 
suitably displayed all work of acknowledged merit 
which the schools may desire to contribute. Thus, at 
all times, an opportunity would be afforded every 
teacher to contribute such specimens as shall serve 
as evidence of the character of work he is doing, and 
the nature of the results he issecuring. No better 
plan, in my judgment, can be devised for stimulating 
and encouraging pupils and teachers in their work. 
A child is always delighted when he is able to do 
something that can be seen; and particularly so when 
the work done possesses merit, and is not only ex- 
amined, but receives commendation. A teacher 
cannot offer a greater inducement to his pupils to 
excel, than to Jet it be known that the very best 
specimen of work done in each of the branches pur- 
sued during the year, will be forwarded to Trenton, 
to be exhibited along with the Centennial work. A 
limited amount of such work may be received now 
and displayed ; but before any general plan is devised 
for securing annual contributions of meritorious work 
from the schools of the State. generally, additional 
room must be provided. 


<-> 
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TEXT-BOOK JOB IN MINNESOTA. 





YEAR ago a bill similar to the one 

defeated in our own State in 1875 was 
enacted into a law in the State of Minnesota. 
The editor of the New England Journal of 
Education thus speaks of its result. It is 
fortunate that Pennsylvania escaped the 
evils necessarily growing out of legislation 
of this character : 


Educational affairs in this northwestern State are 
receiving a great deal of attention. A bill passed 
the Legislature of last winter, under which the State 
made a contract with a certain party for all the text- 
books for her common schools. The bill was in no 
sense representative of the opinions of the educational 
men of the State. It was a piece of jobbery from 
the beginning, and was pushed through by the efforts 
of the fanatics and demagogues in the Legislature. 
It was expected that a mammoth printing establish- 
ment would be set up at the capital, and that the 
profits would be large and certain, as the State herself 
would be the sole purchaser. But grave defects in 
the law appeared. All efforts on the part of the con- 
tractor to get the machinery in motion were futile. 
In the first place, it turned out that there was no in- 
tention on his part of manufacturing a book. On the 
contrary, he at once sought to enlist some established 
publishing house in his scheme. This plan did not 
meet with success. The law itself was so loose in its 
phraseology, and the payment on the part of the State 
so uncertain, that publishers declined to have any- 
thing to do with the scheme. 

Finally, however, late in the fall, the contractor 
succeeded in obtaining a series of books, which were 
presented to the commissioners appointed under the 
law to examine the books, and were accepted by a 
majority of their number--the State Superintendent 
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voting in the negative. The series is one which 
never met With success. It consists of books made 
to order by one of the machines kept by publishers 
for that purpose. Teachers did not want them, 
agents could not sell them, and the publishers grasped 
at the contractor’s scheme for forcing them upon the 
schools of the State as being an easy way of selling 
their unpopular books. But they are likely to fall 
short of their expectations. Public sentiment has 
been aroused by the imposition, and the Legislature 
now sitting has been overwhelmed with petitions for 
the modification or unconditional repeal of the law. 
Superintendent Burt, in his report, sets forth his rea- 
sons for voting against the books. This drew replies 
from other members of the commission, from the 
author of the books, and from the contractor. To 
these Mr. Burt gave decided treatment. He sub- 
stantiated his position by direct proof, and by the 
confirming testimony of the leading educational men 
of the State. 

Meanwhile legislators began to see that they must 
heed the strong and growing wave of public opinion, 
against the measure. It is still undecided, but the 
prospects are brightening. The leading papers, 
which have been silent, or cautiously favoring the 
contractor, are beginning to see where they must 
plant their feet. It is regretted by all that so little 
opposition was offered to the project last year. In 
Wisconsin a similar measure was killed by the prompt 
and fearless course of Superintendent Searing. It 
was the same story of the printers and jobbers at the 
capital, longing for the fat of a huge State establish- 
ment, Had Mr. Burt set his heel upon the matter in 
its infancy, as did Mr. Searing, Minnesota would not 
have been disgraced by the law and its consequences. 
But, considering the gallant fight which he is now 
making, the people are disposed to overlook the de- 
linquencies of last year. 

The latest development is a proposition from all 
the leadiny publishing houses to bond themselves to 
furnish any or all of their books to the districts of 
the State at prices as low, or lower, tha» those named 
by the contract under this law. This i: a powerful 
argument against the law. 


— 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





HE following letter, written by Dr. A. 

L. Kennedy, President ofthe Polytech- 

nic College, Philadelphia, contains views on 

industrial education well worthy of consid- 
eration : 


POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, Fed. 25, 1878. 


Prof. J. W. BRaipwoop, Chairman, etc., Committee 
on Industrial Education, Vineland, New Jersey. 
My Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in complying with 

your request for my “ thoughts” on the proposed in- 

troduction of industrial education into the system 
pursued in Vineland—a proposition that speaks well 
for the progressive spirit of your citizens, Such ed- 
ucation was so little known twenty-five years ago that 
in order to enlighten the people as to its objects and 
methods we had to begin at the top and work down- 
wards. A college was therefore established without 
preparatory schools as supporters, thus inverting the 
proper course of construction. But times have changed. 
The enlightenment of the people on the subject is 
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now so great as to encourage you to lay the founda. 
tion, and then as time and circumstances may per- 
mit, to perfect the structure. The foundation I need 
not inform you to be general instruction in Drawing, 
pupils to begin as soon as they are able to learn to 
write. The cost of the instruction may be reduced 
to the minimum by giving it from the blackboard to 
classes simultaneously ; each pupil making his or her 
own scale on stiff paper, and drawing to that scale 
from a sketch made by the teacher on the blackboard, 
from one of a set of copies furnished her for the pur- 
pose. 

Plain designs for textile fabrics, screws, pinions, 
and the simpler elements of machines, are good sub- 
jects, when represented divided into squares, the size 
of the squares being given ; and if pupils be required 
to indicate the points of a curve by dots, and then to 
join these carefully, the exercises become both free- 
hand and mechanical. A few copies in addition to 
the set will be needed to hand to pupils who hur- 
riedly finish their exercise, in order to keep them busy 
until the remainder of the class shall complete it. 
Outline drawing from models beginning with the 
symmetrical solids, set up in full view of the class, 
naturally succeeds that of the skeletons, and to this 
again succeeds line shading with pencil and pen. 

To carry industrial education thus far involves 
little expense for materials, but much care in the se- 
lection of teachers, who must add a knowledge of 
drawing to their other acquirements. The number 
thus accomplished is limited, because drawing has 
never had the prominence it deserves in our Normal 
Schools, and the graduates have not had the neces- 
sary training. How far it would be practicable to 
train your present school teachers to make the black- 
board sketches and give the instruction in object 
drawing and shading, you can determine better than 
I. Possibly there is yet time to form a normal class 
and prepare a majority of its members for the work 
before your autumn session begins ; vacancies being 
supplied by new appointments made after advertising 
the new requirements. 

From one to two hours of the pupil’s time per week 
would be ample for the proposed instruction, if 
given in all your grades of schools, and with those 
schools 1 think that free industrial education should 
terminate. If carried further it should be open only 
to those who have proved themselves possessed of 
decided talent, and it should at least, in part, be pro- 
vided for out of a fund other than that of the com- 
mon schools, A fund raised by subscription and in- 
sured by a small fee from each pupil might well 
constitute the basis for a special industrial school. 
In this school the number of hours devoted to hand 
work would be made to approximate more or less 
closely to those devoted tostudy. The studies would 
be Mathematics, Experimental Science, and Natural 
History, and the hand work Designing, Engraving, 
Wood Carving, Modeling in Clay and Plaster; and 
finally would be added the multiplied operations of a 
complete Machine Shop. The products to be sold 
and the sums received from them applied to the 
maintenance of the school. 

If you begin the work of preparation now, and pur- 
sue it with your accustomed energy, you will be able 
in September to introduce drawing into all of your 
lower schools in which writing is taught, and you 
will have obtained some subscriptions towards the 
industrial school. With the advance of the first pu- 
pils into the division above, and the further introduc- 
tion of Drawing, the faith of the people in the wis- 
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dom and value of your work will grow ; and by the 
time you have a class of youth of talent and acquire- 
ments ready for the industrial school, the remaining 
funds necessary to open it will be obtainable. 

Such are my “thoughts,” and I have pleasure in 
placing them at your service. I am fully aware that, 
they are not new. I have expressed them the more 
freely because in educational measures success depend 
so much upon the nice adaptation of details, and be- 
cause I heartily wish yourself and committee success 
in the good work upon which you have entered. 

Very truly your friend, 
ALFRED L, KENNEDY. 





SCHOLASTIC MANNERS. 


HE subjoined keen animadversions are 
from an influential foreign journal, and 
were called forth by an incident in a for- 
eign country ; but we feel assured they will 
be none the less interesting on that account. 
And, with such modifications as will occur 
to the ingenuous and reflective reader, many 
very serviceable applications of the stric- 
tures of the London journalist may be made 
among ourselves, both in our colleges and 
common schools. The idea that in order 
to be “ high” it is only necessary to be ‘‘im- 
pudent,’’ (as our English contemporary ex- 
presses it,) is by no means confined to the 
British intellect. It would be well for us, 
as a nation, if there were among our own 
journalists more of the outspoken indepen- 
dence displayed by the editor of the Lon- 
don Court Circular. 


UNDERGRADUATE AND UNDERBRED. 


We cannot agree with a Conservative contempor- 
ary that the undergraduates at the Oxford Commem- 
oration did not transgress the bounds of decorum 
when they broke out in the theatre, last week, like 
wild bulls of Bashan, against unfortunate gentlemen 
who had chosen a particular form of coat or hat. We 
have long thought, with the authorities of the uni- 
versity, that these demonstrations are disgustingly 
brutal, and ought to be punished by the exclusion of 
the offenders. Any gentleman, young or old, don or 
under-graduate, is sensible of the distinction between 
innocent fun and painful—because pain-giving— 
practical jokes. The genuine humorist makes the 
very object of his witticism laugh as loudly as the 
rest; the splenetic satirist, like a wasp, stings from 
sheer malevolence, and in order to inflict annoyance. 

Thus, there is no harm in proposing—is it a toast 
or a sentiment ?—*“The ladies in pink,” “The ladies 
in blue,” “ The chaperons,”’ and the rest of this very 
“old negro” nonsense; but were we ourselves to be 
assailed from the gallery with cries of “ Are you not 
ashamed of yourself, sir?” and “ Turn him out,” 
our impulse would be to retort both by word and 
deed—to reply viva voce, “No, but I am heartily 
ashamed of you,’”’—to “ turn out” the coward himself, 
if the coward were within reach. Blackguardism 
like this is below the level of the cock-pit, and it 
will be a dereliction of duty if the authorities of the 
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university do not prevent its recurrence. The poor 
gentleman in the peculiar hat is said to have blushed 
for shame; but the rubescence ought rather to have 
been the result of righteous indignation, A friendly 
“‘don’’ might have whispered in the ear of the vic- 
tim the words of Horace, 

Pudor, inquit, te malus angit, 

Insanos qui inter vereare insanus haberi—* 
and afterwards called out, as ex cathedra, to the vul- 
gar bullies above— 

Audire, atque togam jubeo componere.* 

We might perhaps, pardon these foolish boys, who 
probably mean no harm, but we cannot excuse the 
elder and graver people who encourage, by their 
laughter and their sickening notices in the newspa- 
pers, these ebullitions of Oxonian billingsgate. The 
fun is “fast” and furious. Stunning noise supersedes 
sense, and for Attic salt is substituted Spartan vine- 
gar! What the strangers, and especially the foreign- 
ers, can think of the exhibition, may be surmised. 
Theories about “ boys being boys,” and * young men 
sowing their wild oats,” must be resolutely protested 
against and refuted. We would advise the butts of 
these underbred undergraduates—below the rank of 
horse-jockeys in manners, and only “ high” as they 
are “ impudent’’—to provide theimselves with good 
oaken cudgels, and freely resort to the argumentum 
baculinum at future competitive trials of skill in the 
“science of language” taught on the Thames and 
the Isis, by unfeminine fish-fags and beardless hob- 
ble-de-hoys ! 


<i. 
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VALLEY FORGE CENTENNIAL. 





HE following notice will explain itself. 

The plan is to raise a fund with which 
to purchase the house at Valley Forge in 
which Washington had his headquarters 
during the memorable winter of 1777-8. 
The house is still in a good state of preser- 
vation, the writer having seen it within a 


short time.. We understand from Mrs. Hol- 
stein, Regent of the Association, that a cir- 
cular will be sent within a few days to every 
Superintendent in the State, inviting his co- 
operation and that of the schools in his dis- 
trict. We cordially endorse the whole 
movement, and only wish the plan could be 
so extended as to embrace the purchase of 
the grounds on which the army was en- 
camped, containing, as they still do, well 
preserved remains of fortifications, trenches 
and even the excavations made in the ground 
by the soldiers to shelter them from the 
cold. They are about the last relics in the 
field of the struggle for Independence made 
by our fathers—why not preserve and con- 
secrate them forever? 





*These two quotations may, respectively, be very freely 
translated thus : 

** An ill-judged confusion troubles thee, who, being among 
the insane, fearest thyself to be taken for a lunatic.” 

And—* Listen, and behave yourself decently,” 
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VALLEY FoRGE CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION. 

Bripceport, April, 1878. 
Itis proposed by the Association to purchase Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, as a memorial of the times 
which have given historic value to the spot, where 
were spent the darkest of those ever-memorable days. 
Next to Mount Vernon, perhaps, no other place is 
more endeared to the American people. The youth 
of the country are familiar with its history, through 
their daily studies; it is desired to give them a per- 
sonal interest in it, by inviting the Public Schools 
throughout the State to give an entertainment, the 
proceeds of which shall be applied to this purpose. 
The names of schools and individuals contributing 
will be preserved at the Headquarters, in books pro- 

vided for that purpose. 
Mrs. WM. H. HOoLstein, Regent, 
Valley Forge Centennial Association, 
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GOVERNMENT AID TO POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 





HE bill for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands 
among the States for educational purposes, 
almost unanimously adopted by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, pro- 
vides that for the first five years these sales, 
amounting to $1,500,000, are to be divided 
on the basis of illiteracy. For the next five 
years, the interest on such sales is to be 
divided in the same way. After ten years, 


the principal and interest are to be distrib- 
uted among all the States according to the 


number of children of school age. In the 
use of this fund, the States are to determine 
for themselves whether to use it for techni- 
cal or common school education. The 
Secretary of the Interior is to certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the number of 
children on the basis of illiteracy, aud the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon 
transmit his draft to the Educational Board 
or authority of each State. These provis- 
ions, we doubt not, will meet the approval 
of all who believe with Horace Mann that 
‘‘school-houses are the republican line of 
fortifications.’’ 

By various acts of Congress, says the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 208,344,263 acres of 
the public domain have been given away to 
States and corporations for railroad pur- 
poses, and 4,405,986 for canals, making a 
grand total of 212,750,249 acres given in 
aid of such enterprises. For educational 
purposes in the States, Congress has given 
95,817,714 acres of land, and $47,78s5,- 
197.93 in money. To the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Companies alone, the 
Government has given $53,000,000 in 
bonds. 
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Both objects are important. ‘The one 
embodies the development and settlement 
of the country; but the grants to education 
embody the important feature of minimizing 
illiteracy wherever men form communities, 
and keeping backall tendencies to savagery. 
The later operation is therefore of para- 
mount importance. 

The last report of the Commissioner of 
Education shows that the total school popu- 
lation of the United States and Territories 
is about 14,306,158, of which at least 
5,500,000 children of the legal school age 
are not enrolled, and the Commissioner, 
making every allowance for possible errors, 
is of the opinion that certainly one-fifth of 
the youth of the country are continuously 
without instruction. He says: ‘* How lit- 
tle benefit some may derive who are inclu- 
ded among the enrolled will be seen, when 
it is remembered that in some cases those 
are reported who have been in the school a 
single day, and that, as a rule, none are 
stricken from the enrollment who have been 
in school a single week. Here is a subject 
for the reflection of those who believe that 
educators are over-zealous and are urging 
public education to a point beyond the de- 
mands of the country. Let them take this 
margin of two millions of untutored school 
population in country and city, and follow- 
ing its several members through life, observe 
how large a share of the idle, pauper, vi- 
cious and criminal classes are recruited from 
it. Here isample room for illiterate adults, 
men and women, in all the pursuits of life ; 
hence come the illiterate laborer, artisan, 
and the agriculturist of unproductive indus- 
try; hence come the illiterate voters to 
invite the tricks of demagogues and imperil 
our liberties; hence illiterate jurors and 
witnesses to corrupt the administration of 
justice ; while too often, in our cities, they 
furnish the inhabitants of the hovels where 
fester diseases, physical and moral, that en- 
danger all surrounding life.’’ 

This picture is not overdrawn in the 
least. In a country like ours, where univer- 
sal suffrage obtains, a preponderance of 
illiterate voters will be fatal to the repub- 
lic. The idea of democracy is supremacy 
of the people. If the people are ignorant 
they become a prey to political rings, the 
tools of corruptionists, and democracy be- 
comes oligarchy; then comes a rapid de- 
cline of statesmanship. 

No one will dare assert that popular edu- 
cation is the cure of all political ills, or that 
it eradicates crime. It, however, undeni- 
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ably makes the majority of the people intel- 
ligent, and if that education is properly 
conducted it wili place virtue in the major- 
ity, in the place of corruption. Mr. Peabody 
was one of those far-seeing men who fully 
believed this, and acted on his convictions 
by giving $5,522,500 for the establishment 
of State educational systems in twelve 
Southern States. 

The bill of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor proposes to fight off 
illiteracy from the American masses. It is 
a potent medicine designed to heal many of 
the diseases which afflict the body politic. 
The total area of the public domain in the 
States and Territories is 1,814,769,920 
acres. The sales during the last fiscal year 
amounted to $1,452,969.23. By all the 
traditional and constitutional practice of the 
Government in behaif of education, the 
receipts from the sales of this yet extensive 
domain should be devoted to that cause. 


<< 


HOW TO REFORM THE SCHOOLS. 





HERE is a cry abroad in the land for a 
reform in the public schools. True, 
much of the howling about abuses is sense- 
less and idiotic, but even this is better than 
the deadness of apathy. The followingsug- 
gestions are offered for the benefit of ‘ re- 
formers” who are burning to distinguish 
themselves by a raid on the schools. 

1. Don't go to the Legislature with a dill. 

There are some things that even Legisla- 
tures cannot do: They cannot make people 
temperate, virtuous, or industrious. They 
cannot legislate about what people shall eat, 
drink, or wear ; about what they shall say, 
or how they shall think. For these pseudo- 
reformers whose panacea is “law,’’ a study 
of Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill is 
recommended as a specific remedy. 

2. Begin by reforming the school in your 
own district. 

The loudest grumblers about the failure 
of our public schools are those who never 
visit one, and who know nothing about 
them except from hearsay. See that your 
trustees employ a good teacher. Visit the 
schools and suggest to the teacher some of 
your ‘‘reforms,’’ Look after the school 
library. Talk to the children. Get your 
neighbors to visit the school. Are you a 
granger? Suggest to the teacher a course 
of oral instruction on things relating to 
farming, horticulture, and botany. Start a 
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school cabinet of minerals, woods, grains, 
pressed flowers, etc. Help the teacher to 
ornament the school-room with pictures. 
Question your own children about what 
they are doing in school. 

Many country schools are almost worth- 
less on account of the utter indifference of 
the ‘‘reformers.’’ Vo school can be made 
to rise very high above thé average culture 
of the community which environs it. 

There is a country district in this State 
where a ‘* Normal graduate’’ taught once on 
atime. A ‘trustee’ visited him one day 
as he was giving an exercise in vowe/ sounds. 
The trustee didn’t like the method. It was 
a new-fangled notion. It wasn’t the way he 
had been “brought up.’’ So he waxed 
wroth, took off his coat and dared the ped- 
agogue to come outside and fight it out. 
He was a ‘‘reformer,’’ willing to fight for 
the faith that was in him. 

3. See that your neighbors elect the best 
men in the district for trustees. 

If you take no interest in the annual 
school election, the Legislature cannot pre- 
vent the election of incompetent officers. If 
you are wild with ‘“‘reform,’’ run for the 
office yourself. 

4. Try to keep a good teacher when you get 
one. 

5. Offer a fair salary and the chances are 
that you will get and keep a competent teacher. 

If you have to employ a teacher without 
experience, engage one that has had a full 
course of Normal School training. Verd. 
sap. sat. (‘* A word to the wise,”’ etc). 

6. Don’t expect to reform schools by abol- 
ishing text-books. 

They are necessary evils. Good text- 
books rank next in value to good teachers. 
The Chinese have had a uniform series of 
text-books unchanged for 3000 years. 

Are their schools better than ours? If 
you believe that the school books in use 
are worthless, go to work and make some- 
thing better. 

If you are an old red sandstone fossil, and 
have never examined a school book during 
the last thirty years, you undoubtedly be- 
lieve that there is nothing better than Web- 
ster’s Speller; that in Murray’s Grammar, 
the art of writing culminated ; that Pike’s 
Arithmetic is the best the world ever saw; 
and that Morse’s Geography, A. D. 1807, is 
better than modern trash. The Chinaman 
does better: he believes in books repub- 
lished B. C. 1500. 

7. Don’t imagine that you, or the teachers, 
or the Legislature, or reformers, can overrule 
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the laws of hereditary descent, and make all 
children good scholars, or industrious, tem- 
perate, frugal, law-abiding citizens. 

You believe, perhaps, that it is the duty 
of the State to teach every boy a trade, and 
then find him employment. This comes 
down to you from a past age when men be- 
lieved that kings were gods ; or you believe 
in curtailing the studies in school to read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and geography. 

You will find the hard common sense of 
the American people is stronger than your 
conservatism. 

Neither you, nor President Eliot of Har- 
vard, with his imitators, nor the enemies of 
free schools, nor the friends of religious 
schools, can stem the mighty current that 
has set in for free higher education, and for 
technical and industrial education. 

The instincts of the masses are sound, 

JoHN SweTT. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS, 


TATE Superintendent S. R. Thompson, 

of Nebraska, well known to the school 
men of this State, recently wrote to one of 
the County Superintendents in his State on 
the question of free text-books, as follows: 


To your inquiries regarding the use of free text- 
books in this State, I reply: 

In the last report from the counties made to this 
department, sixty-one districts are reported as furnish- 
ing text-books free to all the pupils in the school. 
The result of this experiment, so far as I am informed, 
is highly satisfactory in nearly every case. I have 
heard of but one district, after trying the plan of free 
text-books, abandoning it. The particulars of this 
case I have failed to obtain. 

The plan of furnishing text-books by the district is 
highly commended by the Superintendents of Maine, 
Wisconsin and Kansas, and seems growing into favor 
in many States. The plan is now in use in some 
four hundred districts in Kansas; some three hun- 
dred in Wisconsin, and a large number of districts in 
other States. New York City has tried it forty years ; 
Newark, N. J., forty years; Patterson, N. J., ten 
years; Fall River, Mass., five years; Lewiston, 
Maine, six years; Bath, Maine, eight years. In all 
of these, and many more that might be mentioned, 
the plan seems to work well and to hold its own, as 
a practical measure. 

By those who have had experience in this method 
of supplying text-books, it is claimed that it is: 

1. Cheaper. The books can be bought in quanti- 
ties at wholesale, thus saving from 25 to 40 per cent. 
on the first cost. The books being used by different 
pupils till worn out, are used longer before being 
thrown aside, and thus in the long run fewer books 
of a given kind are needed. The testimony of the 
school officers of several cities is given to show that 
the text-books furnished by the school boards last, 
on the average, four years. As regards the text- 
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books for pupils, when they are furnished by the 
public, we have the following statistics : 

Lewiston, Me., in 1874, cost per pupil 

Bath, Me., cost per pupil 

Newark, N. J., average cost per pupil for ten years, per 


year. 
Batavia, IIl., cost per pupil 
St. Louis 

These statistics corroborate the universal testimony 
that free text-books last longer than those furnished 
by the pupil. 

2. When books are furnished by the district, 
enough may always be on hand at the beginning of 
the term, and there need be no delay in the work be- 
cause some pupils are without suitable books. 

3. There will be perfect uniformity, and thus the 
best classification will be possible. 

4. Books can be better adapted to the wants of 
pupils. Children frequently bring to school books 
not suitable for them to use, but rather than sub- 
ject the parent to the expense and trouble of getting 
a new book, the pupil is allowed to go on using the 
unsuitable one. Again, pupils, in procuring books, 
frequently get not such a book as they want at the 
time, but one they expect to want before long, and 
thus the evil of unsuitable text-books is perpetuated. 
Free text-books would at once enable the teacher to 
cure this evil. 

5. Pupils stay longer in school where books are 
furnished. Children, as every teacher knows, are 
frequently withdrawn from school because the parent 
is unable or unwilling to buy the requisite books. 
Many pupils are not sent at all, for the same reason. 
Experience shows that free, text-books always in- 
crease the aggregate school attendance. 

6. When changes of text-books are desirable, dis- 
tricts furnishing books can make a change without 
additional cost beyond what would be incurred in 
using the old one. When the old books are worn 
out, the new ones can be purchased to supply their 
place. 

7. Families removing from one district to another 
will be put to no additional expense, when free text- 
books are furnished. In a new State where many 
persons are constantly coming in from other States, 
this is an item of considerable importance, 

All these points of advantage, and some others, are 
claimed for free text books, As far as my personal 
observation and experience has gone, I am inclined 
to think that they are justly claimed. 

I suggest, however, that the success of the plan will 
depend largely upon the skill and carefulness of those 
who carry it out. On this point I venture to make a 
few suggestions, based upon experience : 

1. The books should be bought at wholesale, the 
entire first supply at once, so as to get the best possi- 
ble reduction in price. 

2. A few more should be bought and kept on hand 
than needed. 

3. Each book should be covered with heavy, 
strong paper, and should have a label with the name 
of the district pasted on inside of the cover. 

4. All the books should be counted and their con- 
dition observed at the beginning of the term, and the 
teacher required to keep a record of all loaned to 
pupils, 

5. Books in use should often be examined by the 
teacher, to see if suitable care is exercised in using 
them. 

6. Pupils who prefer to purchase books should be 
allowed to do so at cost to the district. 

7. Where the school house cannot be securely 
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locked, a strong case for the books should be con- 
structed with as many compartments as there are 
pupils. In this, books could be deposited at night 
and made safe from harm. Each pupil’s books being 
in a separate compartment, no confusion would result 
from getting their books in the morning. 

8. Districts desiring to purchase books should vote 
for it at the annual meeting, and make requisite ar- 
rangements to secure the necessary funds. 

Yours truly, S. R. THOMPSON. 


——__@—__. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


Te following is the report made by the 
Hon. A. J. Quigley, of Lock Haven, 
in the House of Representatives at Harris- 
burg, on the introduction of the bill pro- 
viding for industrial education in the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools : 


Your committee having under consideration a reso- 
lution approved February 1st, 1878, to prepare and re- 
port a bill to provide forthe further industrial training 
of children leaving the soldiers’ orphan schools of the 
State after their arrival at sixteen years of age, has 
not been able to give to the subject that considera- 
tion that its importance demands; yet from a hasty 
and imperfect investigation of the matter in hand, it 
is convinced that an extended State supervision 
would, in many cases, be an advantage to the chil- 
dren and a blessing to society. In the judgment of 
your committee, it would be advisable to leave large 
discretionary powers in the hands of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, in organizing and estab- 
lishing a system so purely experimental as the one 
proposed must be. 

In order to bring the problem before the House 
for solution, and in compliance with your instruc- 
tions, your committee has prepared and begs leave to 
submit to your consideration the accompanying bill. 

Having complied with ‘he requirements of the 
House, your committee asks permission to go beyond 
its instructions and lay before you a subject which has 
forced itself upon its attention during the investiga- 
tion which it is called upon to make relative to teach- 
ing trades to soldiers’ orphans. 

The condition of the hundreds of children in our 
streets and poor houses is a just cause of alarm. The 
case of the neglected children of the street cannot 
well be exaggerated. Trained up in schools of vice 
and crime, forming habits of idleness and void of 
self-respect, imbibing false views of life, taught to 
despise the honest, frugal, industrious and prosperous 
citizen as an enemy, and to regard his possessions as 
their rightful object of plunder, they, in accordance 
to the well-known and fixed laws which govern the 
formation of character, are inevitably the dreaded 
foes of society. 

And of the children who are fed, clothed and 
sheltered after a sort, in the almshouses of our Com- 
monwealth, hardly better things can be said. At- 
tempts to establish successful. schools in connection 
with these institutions have thus far proved failures. 
It is the testimony of those who have made the ex- 
periment, that the loss of self-respect which is insep- 
erably joined to the thought of beinga pauper, blights 
the intellect and removes, to a great extent, the or- 
dinary incentives to study, and to the evils of a dead- 
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ened intellect are added the corrupting influence of 
vicious associations, 

While it is true that some of the dependent poor 
are moral and virtuous, it is a well-known fact that 
the majority of adults who seek refuge in a poor- 
house, are anything but fit models after which to 
mould the character of youth. 

It is universally admitted, on the part of those who 
have given the subject careful attention, that no place 
for bringing up children is so bad as an almshouse. 
A very large percentage of children reared in these 
resorts are known to turn out badly. Testimony es- 
tablishing this fact might be multiplied, were it ne- 
cessary, to almost any extent. 

The system has, in fact, never been defended by 
any one acquainted with its workings. And there 
can be no good reason why a practice which is evil, 
and only evil in its results, should be longer continued. 
Could the people of our State only be made to realize 
what life in the poor-house is to the young and inno- 
cent, they would demand that henceforth not another 
child be brought within its baneful influence. To 
say nothing of what, on the score of humanity, is due 
to innocent but unfortunate children, the State owes 
it to herself, as a matter of economy and as an act of 
self-preservation, to so nurture and provide for this 
numerous class that it may not be a life-long burden 
and pest, but a useful and respected element in so- 
ciety. That this can be done, with rare exceptions, 
no one acquainted with the moulding influence of an 
early training can for a moment doubt. 

Left as so many hundreds of children within the 
limits of our Commonwealth are, to receive no other 
training than such as the haunts of vice afford; or 
placed within a poor-house are as many hundreds 
more to take their first lessons from the dissolute and 
the vicious—from the drunkard, whose intemperance 
has brought upon him premature decay, and from the 
abandoned women, whom age and disease have 
driven from the street—it cannot be a matter of wen- 
der that criminals multiply, that the number of the 
vicious and indolent is constantly increasing, that 
over the women and children of our towns and cities 
there hangs a pe-petual dread lest their home shall be 
invaded by some professional beggar, insolently de- 
manding food, and that the lives of farmers’ wives 
and daughters, during the hours when husbands and 
older sons are working on the farm, are scarcely less 
secure than were those of our ancestors while as yet 
the red savage lurked within our borders. 

Could the State provide for tne culture and train- 
ing of these two classes of children—those of the 
street and poor-house—much would be done toward 
averting the ever-increasing danger. A compulsory 
educational law applying only to the neglected, home- 
less and vagrant children of the street, and to those 
in almshouses within the State, would, in the opinion 
of your committee, be a measure eminently practica- 
ble and fraught with the most beneficial results. Home 
schools could be provided where these children could 
be clothed, fed and sheltered, and trained up amid the 
eleva’ ing and healthful influence of religion and mor- 
ality, taught habits of industry and instructed in the 
ordinary branches of our public schools, until they 
arrive at sixteen years of age, or until homes in suit- 
able families could be found for them. 

And as the soldiers’ orphans’ schools have already 
nearly completed their noble works your committee 
would suggest, as a matter of economy, that some of 
the institutions could probably be secured, and would 
be suitable for the object proposed. 
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In the full conviction that the public will not long 
remain indifferent to the welfare of the hundreds of 
helpless ones, whose weal or woe depends wholly 
upon the nurture that the State shall provide, or un- 
mindful of the source from whence the ever-aug- 
menting tide of evil flows, which threatens the des- 
truction of everything that makes civilization a bless- 
ing, your committee leaves the important subject in 
you hands, hoping that the day is not far distant when 
Pennsylvania shall assume the control and provide 
for the care and culture of all the neglected and de- 
pendent children who may be found within her 
ample bounds. 


THE BILL. 


An act making appropriations for the purpose of 
teaching trades, occupations and employments, or 
imparting skill in industrial pursuits to Soldiers’ 
Orphans after they have arrived at the age of six- 
teen years, 

Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
authority of the same.—That the sum of twenty five 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for the pur- 
pose of teaching trades, occupations, and imparting 
skill in industrial arts, employments and pursuits to 
soldiers’ orphans whe have arrived at the age of six- 
teen years: said sum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in such manner as he may deem 
best, in order to carry out the object of this appropri- 
ation; and said Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall report to the next Legislature the number of 
soldiers’ orphans receiving the benefits of this act, 
the trades, occupations, and employments taught, and 
the progress made, and such other information as he 
may consider advisable and practicable, together with 
an itemized account of expenses; and the bills of all 
disbursements under this act shall be setted as here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful for the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Board of Control of the State Agricul- 
tural College, in Centre county, Penna., as soon as 
the said soldiers’ orphans arrive at the age of sixteen, 
to send the same to that institution for the purpose of 
continuing and completing their instruction in the 
trades, occupations, employments, and industrial pur- 
suits, the said children thereto assenting, until they 
shall have arrived at the age of eighteen years, or 
shall have provided for them suitable homes in pri- 
vate families. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes of this 
act, it shall be the duty of the Board of Control of 
said Gollege to provide out of the appropriation made 
by the State for this purpose, suitable-rooms and 
apartments for females and their instructors, as also 
shops and faming utensils, and tools for different 
trades for the males. 

Sec. 4. -An account of all moneys expended under 
this act, shall be filed with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, an itemized bill, and upon his ap- 
proval and endorsement of the same, a warrant drawn 
by him upon the Treasurer of the State for the 
amount so approved and endorsed, who is hereby 
authorized to pay the same to the said Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, for the purpose of settling 
all bills as aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. A contract shall be made by the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction with the Board of Con- 
trol, of said Agricultural College, for the instruction 
and maintenance of the aforesaid soldiers’ orphans, 
on terms best calculated to promote the object of said 
institution, with the least expense to the State, and 
for the object to be attained by this act. 





Pivectars’ €olunn, 


HE President of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Dayton, Ohio, has 
in his late report some remarks appertaining 
to the value of the office of Superintendent 
to a system of public schools. We take 
pleasure in quoting what he says as applica- 
ble to the cities of our own State, both for 
the benefit of those that have and those that 
have not a superintendent : j 


The-careful observer of our public schools during 
the twenty years since they were organized under the 
present system, will be struck with their growth, not 
only in numbers and facilities for work, but also in 
the efficiency of the system and the results obtained. 
This has been in conformance to the demands of a 
liberal public sentiment, acting through its representa- 
tives in the Board of Education. Of the means used 
there has been none more fruitful in results, or which 
has more justified the wisdom of its establishment, 
than the office of Superintendent of Instruction. It 
has given unity and completeness to the system, and 
secured harmony and efficiency in its workings. This 
is so well known as to need no argument to those 
familiar with the whole subject. The question, how- 
ever, has been raised as to the utility of this office, 


‘and a public demand has recently been made for its 


abolishment. 

It seems pardonable, therefore, that a brief state- 
ment of the case should be made for the benefit of 
those not familiar with the facts, and who might 
otherwise be led into giving at least tacit encourage- 
ment to a movement mistaken in its aims, and preju- 
dicial to the interests of all having anything at stake 
in the prosperity of our public schools, 

The work of the Superintendent is to see that all 
the requirements of the Board are fulfilled, He isto 
report to the Board the statistics of the schools, and 
furnish the members with such information as they 
may need in the discharge of their duties. He is to 
carefully observe the workings of the course of study 
and methods of instruction, suggest such changes as 
experience may indicate, and compare the results ob- 
tained in other cities with our own. He is to secure 
harmony and co-operation in the workings of the 
various departments of the school system, and adjust 
the differences arising between the teachers in their 
work and with the pupils and their parents. He isto 
maintain uniformity of instruction and discipline, and 
see that the pupils are making proper advancement 
in their studies. It is his duty to prepare the ques- 
tions for the regular written examinations required by 
the manual, and make such other examinations as 
time and opportunity may present. Besides this, he 
is expected to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
qualifications and efficiency of the teachers, and give 
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them general direction and assistance in their work. 
These are in general the duties of the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, Upon the thorough and efficient 
performance of these duties depends in great measure 
the success of the schools. 

Now it is evident that these duties cannot be per- 
formed in any adequate degree by the members of the 
Board. These gentlemen have other official duties 
which fully tax their time and patience. The work 
requires the entire time of a broad-minded, thor- 
oughly-trained and experienced person, who is a pro- 
fessional educator, and who should be possessed of 
such talents as would command success in almost 
any sphere of life. 

From these considerations, the force of which I 
think will be fully conceded, it seems clear that the 
office instead of being useless is an absolute necessity. 
It is equally a mistake to say that the office is expen- 
sive or extravagant. It is on the contrary a measure 
of great economy. 

The only possible way of dispensing with a Superin- 
tendent without destroying the efficiency of the 
schools, would be to have such of his duties as could 
not be assumed by the members of the Board, per- 
formed by the principals of the various schools. The 
principals of the grammar schools now teach the 
seventh year classes in their respective schools. If 
they were made to perform the duties of the Superin- 
tendent, they would have to be relieved of the in- 
struction of these classes, and their places could not 
be filled by other than teachers of the first grade. 
This would require the appointment of at least eight 
additional teachers at a salary of $550.00 each, or in 
all, $4,400.00. The salary of the Superintendent is 
now $3,000.00. 


To spend $4,400.00 in trying to save $3,000.00 can 


not be called an. economical experiment. It would 
be still more objectionable for other reasons. In- 
stead of one S uperintendent we should then have 
twelve, performing in the aggregate no more than is 
now done by one, each working in his own way with- 
out harmony or co-operation. The instruction of the 
pupils would then be in danger of becoming a patch- 
work affair, like Joseph’s coat of many colors. This 
plan was thoroughly tried in our schools for many 
years, and because of its failure to produce satisfac- 
tory results the office of Superintendent was estab- 
lished. Iam not aware that there is in the country 
a city large enough to be a school district of the first 
class under the Ohio law, and which has a school 
system worthy of the name, which is able to dispense 
with this office. 

Experience has also shown that the influence of the 
Superintendent is uniformly against extravagant and 
useless expenditure, resulting, when heeded by the 
Board, in a saving of more than the amount of his 
salary. 

It may also be said that the work of the Superin- 
tendent is best done when the casual observer sees 
little to remind him of its performance, the effectual 
and harmonious working of the whole system being 
the best, and in fact only true, evidence of his com- 
petence for the position. 

To abolish the office would tend to make service in 
the Board of Education so arduous and irksome as to 
render it difficult to induce competent and trust- 
worthy persons to accept positions in that body. The 
public, even if willing to assume the risk, has no 
right to ask those who serve without compensation to 
assume duties properly belonging to salaried em- 
ployees. 
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POOR PAY, POOR TEACHERS. 


HE following is from a communication 
in the Bradford Reporter : 


It is self-evident that no school can be successful 
without a good teacher; and the only way to obtain 
a good teacher is to offer a reasonable compensation 
for his services. We will see the reasonableness of 
this assertion when we consider that a person who is 
qualified for teaching school is also qualified for 
almost any kind of business; and the same qualities 
of mind and character which make him a successful 
teacher, will secure him success in almost any occu- 
pation in life. The successful teacher must be well 
advanced in the science of learning ; he must be able 
to tell or convey to the minds of others, that which 
is contained in his own mind; he must have 
tact, patience and perseverance; he must be a moral 
character; he must be a person of decision and 
energy; and he must exercise a lively interest in the 
success of his efforts. Merit is, and always will be, 
rewarded ; character of genuine stability, and princi- 
ples of sterling worth are, and always will be, in 
good demand; and a person possessing such qualifi- 
cations will never experience any serious difficulty 
in obtaining employment, and a liberal compensation 
for his labor, The idea that a reduction of salary 
would lessen the quantity and thereby better the 
quality of teachers (to use a figurative expression) is 
absurd in the extreme, while an opposite course 
would most effectually accomplish the latter, if it did 
not the former. We cannot help expressing our 
surprise at the course pursued by those in charge of 
our school matters ; for in our candid opinion a more 
hurtful and ruinous plan to the cause of education 
than the one already adopted, could hardly have 
been thought of. Do we plead hard times? Do 
we compare the worth of human minds with the size 
or contents of our pocket-books? Heaven save us 
from the thought! We believe that if school boards 
would offer a salary of one hundred per cent. in ad- 
vance of the present rates, the benefit received from 
the school would double the extra outlay. 

When this is done, the position of schoolmaster 
will be one ‘worth striving for, When the induce- 
ments are sufficient, there will be no lack of compe- 
tent teachers. As the teachers’ wages have been re- 
duced, there has been an increased number of appli- 
cants for the schools; and this, instead of proving 
that the course pursued is a judicious one, simply 
proves the opposite. As the salaries have been re- 
duced, teachers who could command large salaries 
have left the field, and the vacancies thus made have 
been supplied with second-class teachers. Conse- 
quently, those persons who will never be able to com- 
mand good positions, whose talents will always be 
second or third class, come into better demand. 


—_ 
> 





THE MAN FOR SUPERINTENDENT. 


Messrs. EpiTors :—Several Directors have spoken 
through Zhe Fourna/ on the Superintendency ques- 
tion. It seemsto me that teachers too ought to be 
interested in this matter. In a few weeksa Superin- 
tendent is to be elected. Who shall he be? If the 
right man is in the office, keep him by all means. If 
a new man is to be chosen, it is high time he is being 
looked up. Directors should seeé a suitable man. 
The importunate candidate is not always the right 
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man. I will give you what I consider some of the 
qualifications of a good Superintendent : 

1. Good Scholarship.—The school law makes the 
holder of a professional certificate eligible, and says 
also that he shall be a “ person of literary and scien- 
tific acquirements.’”” How mnch literary and scien- 
tific acquirement is possessed by the average holder 
of a professional certificate? Probably this low grade 
was fixed when the law was passed, so that no county 
should be deprived of a Superintendent; but cer- 
tainly it is not asking too much now to demand that 
he have much higher qualifications,—that he have 
mastered a Normal School or College course, or their 
equivalent ; especially should he be well versed in 
Mental Philosophy and the Science of Teaching. The 
good Superintendent must be a leading educator, able 
to inspire his teachers to high attainments; but how 
can he do this unless he himself has high attainments? 

2. Successful Experience as a Teacher.—The school 
law says he must have “skill and experience in the 
art of teaching.” This experience should be in both 
graded and ungraded schools. Successful service 
as Borough Superintendent or Principal would be a 
good recommendation. None but an experienced 
man can give teachers the help they need. When a 
Superintendent visits a school he should enter it as a 
helper rather than a critic. Itis generally an easy 
matter to see when things are wrong, but it is not so 
easy to set them right. This, however, the Superin- 
tendent should help the teacher to do; but without 
the wisdom drawn from experience, his views will be 
visionary and his advice, “ drawing a bow at a ven- 
ture.’ His instructions in his institutes, too, must 
lack point and force. 

Let me here quote some pertinent remarks of the 
State Superintendent, in speaking of County Insti- 
tutes, before the Convention of Superintendents in 
April, 1877, as reported in the June number of 7he 
Fournal: “ The County Superintendent should be the 
leading instructor. He knows the weak points and 
in what direction instruction is needed. * * * 
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Any Superintendent who cannot instruct his Institute 
with life and vigor should not occupy the position he 
holds. Lf he cannot lay down the principles of teach- 
ing, and illustrate them from the life of the school- 
room, he is not the man for the place.” 

3. Lrreproachable MoralCharacter.—It is an insult 
to the army of noble men and women of the teacher’s 
profession to place overthem a man of tainted morals, 
In all that pertains to character,a Superintendent 
should be a Christian gentleman. 

I regard these three points—scholarship, experi- 
ence, and character—as essentia/s. ‘There are sey- 
eral other qualifications which, though perhaps not so 
essential, are yet very desirable. Among these I may 
enumerate : 

1. /ndustry and Energy.—It is not enough that a 
Superintendent be aé/e. He must be willing. 

2. Professional Enthusiasm.—A man will hardly 
succeed in any profession without enthusiasm, much 
less when his chief work is to do good indirectly 
through his influence upon others. He must have 
high ideals, he must give his teachers high ideals, 
and inspire them with zeal. 

3. Unity of Purpose.—He ought to say with Paul, 
‘‘ This one thing I do.”” Hence no man is fit forthe 
office whose mind is bent on the preparation for or 
the practice of some other profession. 

4. Tact and Originality.—Many unforseen and un- 
usual things will occur, and the highest genius will 
often be taxed to its utmost. 

5. A Friend of Progress.—Progressive as a student, 
as aninvestigator, and as a worker. Some men ad- 
vance to a certain point and then stop. Whenatree 
ceases to grow it begins to decay. ‘The water from 
a standing pool is never so good as from a running 
fountain. 

In conclusion, I would urge Directors to read that 
part of the school law relating to the qualification of 
Superintendents, And may I not here take the lib- 
erty of asking the State Superintendent to express 


his views gn this important question ? 
P TEACHER. 


--+ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HaArrisBurG, April, 1878. 


*T°HE County Superintendents in the several coun- 
ties of the State are advised to give timely no- 

tice, as required by law, for the holding of a Conven- 
tion of School Directors, on the first Tuesday in May 
next, to elect county superintendents to serve for 
three years from the first Monday in June, 1878. The 
proper forms for giving such notice will be found on 
page 187 of the Digest of School Laws and Decis- 
ions for 1876. 

The following directions should be observed in 
giving the notice: 

1. The notice is to be inserted three successive 
weeks, in not more than two newspapers of the pro- 

r county, if so many there be; but if none are pub- 
ished in the county, then by printed notices sent by 
mail, to the secretary of the board of directors of 
each school district in the county. 

2. The newspapers in which the notices are pub- 
lished must be weeh/y newspapers. There is no law 
for publishing them in dailies. A eounty superin- 





tendent can have the notices published in as many 
newspapers as he may see proper, provided he does 
it at his own expense. This Department can pay 
for their publication in but two. The names of these 
should be sent to the Department immediately after 
their selection, and also their publishers should be 
requested to transmit to the State Superintendent 
marked copies containing the notice. 

3- Newspapers selected to publish the notices un- 
der the law should transmit receipfed bills for the 
same directly to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg, and they will be promptly paid. 


OATH OF OFFICE, 


THE following is the proper form for the oath of 
office which must be taken by all County, City, and 
Borough Superintendents before they enter upon the 
discharge of their official duties. When taken, a 
copy must be forwarded to the Department of Public 
Instruction, and a copy filed in the office of the Pro- 
thonotary of the county in which the same is taken: 
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“IT do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
rt, obey and defend the Constitution of the United 
es, and the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
and that I will discharge the duties of my office with 
fidelity; that I have not paid or contributed, or 
promised to pay or contribute, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any money or other valuable thing, to procure 
my nomination or election, except for necessary and 
proper expenses expressly authorized by law; that I 
have not knowingly violated any election law of this 
Commonwealth, or procured it to be done by others 
in my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other valuable 
thing for the performance or non-performance of any 
act or duty pertaining to my office, other than the 
compensation allowed by law.” 
[Signed] A B 
Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before me, 
, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of said county, (or Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, as the case may be,) the day of ———, 


18—. 

















ELECTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


ALL cities and boroughs having a population of 
7,000 or more are entitled to elect and have commis- 
sioned a city or borough superintendent of schools. 
No argument need be presented here to prove that 
such an officer, or some equivalent agency, is abso- 
lutely essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a number of 
teachers. A city cr borough having a superintend- 
ent of its own, is exempt from the payment of any 
part of the amount required for the salaries of the 
county superintendents, and this will add to the 
school fund of such city or borough from to to 12 
cents for every taxable. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of electing a 
city or borough superintendent are called in a differ- 
ent manner from those convened for the purpose of 
electing a county superintendent. In cities or bor- 
oughs where the superintendency has been in opera- 
tion, the meeting is called on the first Tuesday in 
May, by the president of the board, of his own mo- 
tion ; and in cities and boroughs where the superin- 
tendency has not been in operation, a preliminary 
meeting is called by the president of the board, upon 
the request of a certain number of directors, at which 
the question of electing a superintendent is consid- 
ered ; and if decided in the affirmative, a subsequent 
meeting is appointed, as in other cases, on the first 
Tuesday in May, when the election takes place, 
Boards of directors in cities and boroughs that have 
a superintendent of their own, cannot take part in 
the election of a county superintendent. 





HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


CoMMISSIONS to superintendents are not issued for 
thirty days after the day of election. This time is 
allowed in order that all who deem a superintendent 
elected by a convention of directors unqualified for 
the office, may have full opportunity to file their ob- 
jections, 

In this connection it is thought proper to call the 
attention of directors to the following provision in the 
law. Incompetent officers have been commissioned 
because directors were not fully advised as to the 
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manner of presenting to the School Department ob- 
jections to its being done. 

“ But if objections to issuing such commissions be 
made within thirty days, and such objections be 
signed, among others, by a majority of the members 
of not less than one-fifth of all the school boards in 
the county from which such objections are received, 
and certified to, under oath or affirmation, by at least 
three of the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such ewdence, under oath or 
affirmation, in regard to the legality of the election, 
and the qualifications of the person elected county 
superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and then 
shall issue the commission to the person properly 
qualified, who received the greatest number of votes ; 
and the Superintendent of Common Schools, when 
engaged in the investigation of objections filed against 
the issuing of commissions to county superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to administer 
oaths; and any person refusing or neglecting to at- 
tend, and give evidence at such investigation, when 
legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to the same fines 
and penalties as if he had refused to appear and give 
evidence in the court of record, and the costs to be 
paid by the parties subpcenaing the witnesses.” 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth of 
the boards of directors in any county have the power 
to keep an incompetent man out of the office of super- 
intendent, and it is hoped they will fearlessly exert 
their power whenever the circumstances demand it. 
Especially should this be the case whenever facts ex- 
ist affecting the moral character of the person elected. 
The necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, if 
desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that objections, 
to have weight in the hearing, must not arise from 
improper motives or considerations of any kind, but 
have strict reference, in the language of the law, “ to 
the legality of the election and the qualifications of 
the person elected county superintendent,” and those 
making charges must be prepared to present them in 
a regular way and prove them. 


> 
> 





TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


N substance, the following article was printed in 

the April number of Zhe School Fournal three 

years ago. Its advice and suggestions are as appro- 
priate now as then: 

Superintendents of schools are to be elected on 
Tuesday, the 7th of May next, in all the counties of 
the commonwealth, and in all cities and boroughs, 
having seven thousand inhabitants, that desire to do 
so. Scarcely any other election should so deeply 
enlist the interest of the people. We can afford bad 
government anywhere else better than in respect to 
our schools. Good schools make good citizens, and 
good citizens are necessary to the very existence of a 
state. Pennsylvania has goo,ooo children in her 
common schools and more than $9,000,000 are ane 
nually expended for the purpose of instructing them. 
Whether these children shall be well instructed or 
otherwise, whether this vast sum of money shall be 
well or ill applied, will depend in good measure 
upon the officers placed over the schools at the coming 
election. Let whole communities see to it that the 
best men shall be chosen. 

County conventions of directors will be called to 
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assemble at the respective county seats, by the county 
superintendents now in office. The best place for 
meeting is generally the Court House. City and 
borough conventions will be called by the proper 
board of directors or controllers in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in their usual place of meeting. The 
directors of cities and boroughs that elect superinten- 
dents of their own cannot take part in the county 
conventions. The law does not say at what hour the 
conventions shall assemble, and the local authorities 
calling the conventions must fix it to suit local cir- 
cumstances. One o'clock, p. m., is generally adopted 
as the most suitable hour. It would be well for the 
directors of cities and boroughs entitled to elect a 
superintendent, but not now having one, to deter- 
mine the question whether they will elect such an 
officer, at a preliminary meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice presidents and assist- 
ant secretaries may be elected, if desired. County 
superintendents generally have in their possession 
full lists of the members of the different boards of 
directors in their respective counties ; and when this 
is the case, a list with the districts properly desig- 
nated should be handed to the president of the con- 
vention. It should be read, in order that all errors 
may be corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot furnish 
a list of the directors, some one from each district 
represented should hand to the president the names 
of the directors in his district, from which the secre- 
taries should prepare a roll, and this, when called, 
will show who are present. In voting, the name of 
each director must be distinctly called, and his vote 
recorded : that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and 
mays. It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voting, but of those present, to elect a superintendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention is pre- 
pared to fix the salary of the office of county super- 
intendent for the coming term of three years. It will 
be found best in nearly every case to fix the salary 
before electing the officer. If several sums are named, 
the vote shall be first taken upon the highest, but if 
a majority of directors do not vote for that sum, then 
the vote should be taken upon the next highest, 
and so on, until some sum receive a majority vote. 
This done, candidates for superintendent can be 
nominated and voted for, until some one receive a 
majority. Nothing further is then to be done, except 
for the president and secretary to make out and sign 
' the certificate of election in the form appended to 
this article, and forward it to this department. Bianks 
for this purpose will be placed in the hands of the 
several county superintendents and the secretaries of 
school boards in all the county-towns. 

The following questions should receive careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the members of a conven- 
tion about to elect a superintendent of schools: What 
qualifications should a superintendent of schools pos- 
sess ?and, What salary should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that 
such a superintendent should possess certain physical 
qualifications. Noone can properly discharge the 
duties of the office who is not in the enjoyment of 
general good health. Especially is this the case with 
county superintendents who have to visit schools in 
rural districts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test of intellectual 
qualifications, the law renders any one ineligible to 
the office of superintendent who does not possess one 
of the following documents: A diploma from a col- 
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lege legally empowered to grant literary degrees; a 
diploma or state certificate issued by the authorities 
of a State Normal School; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to the 
election; a certificate of competency from the State 
Superintendent, or a commission as acounty, city or 
borough superintendent, In addition to the intellec- 
tual qualifications usually indicated by the possession 
of documents like the above named, a superintendent 
of schools should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administrative 
ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no person 
shall be eligible to the office ‘“‘ unless he has a sound, 
moral character.” The very letter of the law should 
in this respect be adhered to, and will be, so far as 
the Department is concerned. Nor is it sufficient for 
a superintendent of schools to be guiltless of any gross 
“immorality.” He should be a positive worker for 
good ; if possible, he should have all the moral qual- 
ities implied in the noble expression, “a Christian 
gentleman.” 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in the 
law, that a persor. cannot hold the office of superin- 
tendent of schools unless “ he has had successful ex- 
perience within three years of the time of his elec- 
tion.” The sfirit of this provision is, that a superin- 
tendent must be a professional teacher—not a lawyer, 
doctor, minister, ora member of some other profession, 
desiring to hold the office until a way opens to engage 
in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools belongs to 
the teachers, it has to do with teachers, and should 
always be filled by ateacher. If directors can find 
in a county a teacher devoted to his profession, who 
always attends institutes, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like Rich- 
ter, “ loves God and little children ;”” who, in short, is 
something of an enthusiast in his work—he, in all 
probability, is the man to make a superintendent, 
even though he has not been to college. 

- The second question is a difficult one to answer. 
The salaries of superintendents are now very unequal, 
and some change in the mode of fixing them has been 
thought desirable. With regard to cities and bor- 
oughs, the plan now pursued is a very proper one, as 
they pay their superintendents out of their own funds ; 
but with regard to the counties it leads to great irreg- 
ularities. It is considered within the power of the 
State Superintendent to change the mode of paying 
county superintendents’ salaries, and to pay the su- 
perintendent of each county in whole or in part out 
of the appropriation to that county, and in case the 
irregularities which now exist become much greater, 
that power will be exercised. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal salaries. 
Their work, when well done, is both delicate and 
difficult. Good officers can hardly be paid too much, 
and we had better have none at all than poor ones. 

The judges of our courts receive $4,000 a year; 
other county officers in many counties receive even 
larger salaries; why should not well-qualified super- 
intendents of schools be as liberally paid? In view 
of the whole subject, school directors are most earn- 
estly advised ¢o elect as superintendents the very best 
men in their several counties whose services can be 
obtained, have it understood that they are to devote 
their whole time to the work of the office, and then 
pay them well for what they are required to do. It 
is in this way and in this way only that the office can 
accomplish the greatest good. 
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«CHopreD” Music.—*I’ve heard your chopped 
music,” said the old master. «It was a young woman, 
with as many white muslin flounces as Decken Sat- 
urn has rings, that made it. She gave the music-stool 
a whirl or two, and fluffed down on it like a whirl of 
—— in a hand-basin. Then she pushed up her 

as if she was going to fight for the championship 
belt. Then she worked her wrists and hands, tolim- 
ber ’em I supposed, and spread out her fingers till 
they looked as though they would pretty much cover 
the key-board, from the growling end to the little 
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squeaky one. Then those two hands of hers made a 
jump at the keysasthough they were a couple of tigers 
coming down on a flock of black and white sheep, 
and the piano gave a great howl as if its tail had been 
trodon. Dead stop—sostill that you could hear your 
hair growing! Then pce po. and another 
howl, as if the piano had two tails and you had trod 
on ’em both at once, and then a.grand clatter and 
scramble and string of jumps, up and down, back and 
forward, one hand overthe other, more likea stampede 





of rats and mice than anything J call music. I like to 





OUR FLAG IS THERE. 


t Ou flag is there, our 
2. That flag withstood the 





flag isthere! 
battle’s roar, With foemen stout, with foemen brave; Strong 


ell greet it with three loud huzzas, Our 
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Full Chorus, 


hearts have fought for that bright flag, Strong hands sustain’d it mast-head high, And, 


That 


flag isknownon ev’ - 


2-22 


to see how proud 


like  unstain’d in peace 


or war, 


ry shore: The 


it waves, Brings tears 
It 


standard of a 


gal-lant band, A- 


ev’-ry eye. 


of joy to 
hap - py land. 


floats o’er free-dom’s 





hear a woman sing, and I like to hear a fiddle sing; 
but these noises they hammer out of their wood and 
ivory anvils—don’t talk to me! I know the difference 
between a bull-frogand a wood-thrush.” —Dr. Holmes. 
CHILDREN have a certain instinct in the matter 
of musical memory which older people have not. It 
is something like the memory of the carrier-pigeon 
and the dog. A class of young children can be 
trained to remember the isch 
such as C, F sharp, B flat, A, and indeed all that we 
know in music, so that you may say to them, “ Sing 


G,” A sharp, C, D flat, F,or any other tone, and 
they will sing it as promptly and correctly as they 
will answer questions on the multiplication table. 
This is of transcending interest and importance. 
| Only children can learn to dothis. And yet with 
| such capabilities we have been content to let them 
grow up, and then we try to teach a handful to sing, 
organize a quartette here, train a solo there, and all the 


of certain fixed tones, while let the children go losing those best years of their 
| lives when nature makes them all singers, and gives 


them this wonderful memory of musical tones. 





